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The rain-drop shaken from the fern 
Falls in the running rill; 

This, winding on with many a turn 
Goes singing down the hill; 

The tinkling waters, faintly heard 

To chime with notes of singing bird, 
Make low, sweet melody. 


A word of sympathy or love 
Falls on a childish ear; 
it stirs the springs of life to move 
The soul to smile or tear; 
Lives on and on in that young heart, 
Becomes of future joys a part, 
A blessed memory. 


The water running to the sea 
From off the wooded hill 

Within the ocean's breast will be 
At quiet resting still, 

And yet sometimes it will again 

Go back unto the hill in rain,— 
Repeat its history. 


The later thought will back ward run 
O’er many a vanished year; 

Recall the act of kindness done, 
The kindly tone will hear. 

So men and nature, band In hand, 

Live on and work, as God hath planned, 
In perfect harmony. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


FEW minu‘es afterward he was seated 

A by her side, and they were talking 

in the most friendly manner. The 

dinner passed over better than she had 
hoped. 

Earle was not mentioned, nor did any 
one allude to Downsbury Castle. Lord 
Vivianne had contrived to secure a place 
by Lady Studleigh’s side, and he did his 
best to please her, 

She could not help remarking bow odur- 
teous and grlilant was his manner in so- 
tlety. She contrasted it with what she had 
seen of himin Forence. When dinner was 
over, and they had gone into the drawing- 
—— he bent over the baék of her chair. 

‘Lady Studieigh, have you forgotten 
my terrible outburst of the other day ?”’ 

‘Yea,” she replied; “I have seen much 
that is amusing since then.’’ 

“It was not very amusing to me,” be 

_. “When a man iays bare the core of 
be d 

a" ots not do it for amuse 

“Not for his own, perhaps,” she said; 
“but if he does it in your sents style, he 
can not help people being amused.”’ 

“I could call you Doris,” he said, ‘when 
you look at me with that piquant emile.” 
me. ~_ you will not, Lord Vivianne. I 
eas d always fancy paps was talking to 


“nr, 
mM Did you think I was mad that day in 
© chestnut grove?’ 


SOF 





Lacy Doris laughed. 
sr perience of the worid is not very | 
00 oF b présent,” she said. ‘‘Whenever | 
the amie anything unusual, I think it is 
ce 110n of the times,” 
ie Mega. Studieigh, I wish I could 
Ways > you to be serious —you are al- 
on, Using at me.” 
— to laughter is hereditary 
pa eens she said. “I can not heipit. I 
mone. “thoes I have no talent for senti- | 
Prise is a Only matter I find for sur- 
Sch a y Y you should have seiected | 
ery Unsuitable character as my- | 


t 





self tor your contidan:. I can not say what 
may be in store for me, but I do not re 
member that any love aflair ever pos 
sessed the least interest for me yet.”’ 

“You should have a iove affair, as you 
call it, Lady Studleigh, in Italy, where 
the air is poetry, and the wind music.” 

‘*Papa,”’ said Lady Studieigh to the earl, 
who was just passing her chair, “did you 
hear Lord Vivianne’s advice ?”’ 

“No, my dear; but I do not doubt that it 
is good.”’ 

‘He tells me to go to Italy to learn a ies- 
son in love. That isa sorry compliment 
to England and the English, is it not?” 

@ * o * 2 — 

‘*W bat did that little note mean, Doris?” 
asked Earle with a smile. ‘You see that 
I have obeyed you implicitly.” 

Kven as he spoke be stood still, lost in 
admiration of the beautiful picture before 
him, 

Although it was summer there was a 
bright little fire in the silver grate, the 
laps were lighted, but lowered, so that 
the r00m was filled with a soft light; the 
bangings of rich rose silk were drawn, the 
long mirrors refiected the light, the flowers 
filled the air with perfume, and in the 
very heart of the rich crimson light sat the 
Lady Doris. 

Sbe was half buried 1p « nest of crimson 
velvet, the fire-light had caught the gieam 
of ber jewels, the sheen of the goiden bair, 
the light in her eyes, the white dress; it 
seemed to shine above ali on the white 
jeweled bands, that lay carelessiy on ber 
k Dee, 

She had told the cotintess Karlie would 
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call, and that she wished to speak to bim, 
sothatshe knew ber tete-a-tete would be 
quite undisturbed. 

Earle looked at her, thinking that there 
had never been so fair a picture in all the | 
world; then be repeated his question. 

She looked up at him, and he was struck 
by the unusual expression in her eyes; he | 
knelt down before her, and took one white 
hand in his. 

“That cruel note,’’ he said, ‘depriving 
me of a pleasure I can not enjoy too often. 
W bat did it mean f”’ 

She did what was very unusual with | 
her; she clasped heft arms found bis neck. 

“Ob, Earle! Karle! itis strange what 
rest | feel when you are near me I will 
tell you what the note meant, but you will 
laogh at me.”’ 

*) do not think so, dariing; 1 have 
laughed with you, but not at you.” 

“] knew that tiresome Lord Vivianne 
was coming, and hé tries my temper so; 
he will admire me, and 1 do not want his 
adn.iration.”’ 

“Then why keep me away, darling? I 
might bave saved you from it.”’ 

“No, I knew you could not. I was ob 
liged to go down to dinner with bim, and | 
it would have tried my temper too severely 
if I had been Gompelled to sit by him and 
could not bave been with you. 

“You may think it a stupid, childish 
reasun, Earle, but itis atrue one. | was 
determined, if I could not talkto youl 
would not be annoyed by seeing any one 
else dio #0,” 

He looked slightly puzzied, but, as he 
said to himeeif, it was one of her caprices, 
why uot be content? 

“If my staying sway pleased you,” he 


said, “1 am doubly pleased.” 

Yet it struck him, as he spoke, that she 
had lost some of her animation and bright 
ness. 


“How beautiful you look in this light, 
Doria,” he said, “Why, my darling, & 
king might envy me.”’ 

One of the white jeweled hands rested 


| Ccaresaingly on the noble head of the young 


poet. He had never seen Doris so gentice 
vefure. 


| bas been too much for me. 


. Karle, it is tiresome, it is indeed, dear. My 
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“My darling!" he cried, his face glow- 
ing with its raptureof happiness, “My 
darling, you are beginning to love me so 
well at last.”’ 

“I do love you, Earie,’’ she said, and for 
some minutes there was silence between 
(bem. 

She bad a certain object to win, and she 
was debating within herself how it was to 
be won. 

“It is like a fairy tale,’ he said. “Why, 
my darling, looking at you I can not be 
lieve my own good fortune; you are the 
fairest woman in England; you are nobie, 
you are high in station, you bave the wit, 
the grace, the royal bearing of a queen. I 
have nothing but the two tities you bave 
given me, of gentieman and poet—yetl 
shall win you for my wife. 

“It is so wonderful—tbis love that bresks 
all barriers, money could not have brought 
you to my side—a millionaire might love 
you, but you would pot care tor him; title 
could notwin you—it is love that hes 
made you all mine! All mine, until 
death !”’ 

She listened to his impassionéd words; 
she looked at the handsome, u-bie face, 
and a sensation of sometbing like shame 
came to her that she should bave w ma- 
n@uver with alove so grand in i's sim- 
plicity; still she must save herself. 

Her arms fell witha dreamy sigh; the 
firelight shining on her face showed it to 
be flushed and tremulous, 

“Karle,” she said, “do you remember 
how 1 used to long for alife like this? 
long for gayety, excitement, weaith, pieas- 
ure, and perpetua! admiration 7’ 

“{ remember it well. I used to feel so 
puzsied to know how to get it for you.” 

“Now! bave it—more than even my 
heart desired. You wili not think me very 
fickle if I tell you something f”’ 

“J shall never think you avything but 
most charming and lovable, Doria ,’ 

“Well, the truth is, | am rather tired of 
the life, but I do not like to say so. I| can 
not think why it Is; sometimes I think it 
may only be fancy, that! am not strong 
as 1 used to be; perbaps the great change | 
Let it be what | 
it may, 1 am tired of it, though I can not 
say 80 to any one but you.” 

“The queen of the seasun tired of her 
honors?’’ said Earle, kissing the sweet 
lips and the white brow. 

“| am really tired, Earle. Then, though 
admiration is always sweet to a woman, | 
bave hadtoo much of it That Prince 
Poermal is making love to me, the Mar- 
quis of Heather made we an offer yoxter- 
day, and Lord Vivianne teases me. Now, 





mind, my heart—nay, | need not be 
ashamed to say it—are filled with you. | 
do pot want the offers of other men—their 
love and admiration.*’ 

‘-Declaring our engagement would soon 
put au end toali that,” he said, thought- 


| fully. 


But that was not what the Lady Doris 
wanted; she wanted him Ww urge their 
marriagé. : 

“Yes,” she said, ‘we might wake it 
known, but people would not believe it; it 
would notsave mefrom the importunl 


ties of other men.’”’ 

He looked wonderingly at her. After 
all, it was a new feature in her character— 
this dread of lovers. 


“That is not all, Earie,’’ she said, clasp 
ing her soft warm fogers - 
banda, ‘} teil you noone but you t ° 
life ie alittie too much for me Before I 
had recovered from the great shock of the 

| change, | was plunged into the very whirt- 


pool of London life. 
“Do not imagine I bave joined the list 
: of invalids, er that | have grown nervous, 
| of apy nonsense of that kind; it ls not so; 
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Dit at times I feel a great failure of 
strength, a deadly faintness or weakness 
that is hard to figbt against—a terrible 
foreboding for which | can not account.’ 

Her face grew paie, and her eyes seemed 
to lowe their light as she spoke, 

“lam sare,’’ she continued, ‘that it is 
from over-latigue. Do you not think so, 
EKarie?”’ 

“Yos,” he replied; “now what is the 
remedy ?’’ 

“I koow the remedy. It would beto 
give all wep for a time, and takea long rest 
—a long rest,’’ ber voice seemed to die 
away like the softest murmur of a sigh- 
ing wind. 

Earle felt almost alarmed; this was so 
completely novel, this view of Doria, who 
hed always been bright, piquant, and 
way. 

“You shall go away, Carling,’ be said, 
tenderly. 

“Bat, Earle,”’ she said, ‘my father and 
Lady Linieigh are enjoying the season so 
much, they bave so many engagements, | 
can not bear to say anything about going.’’ 

“Then I will say it for you. I sball tell 
Lord Linleigh, to morrow, that you have 
exbausted yourself, and that you must 
havea few weeks of quiet at Linleigh 
Court.”’ 

‘“W hat will he say, Earle ?’’ 

“It I judge him rightly, darling, he will 
say little, but he will actat onoe; before 
this time next week you wili be at Lin- 
leigh.’’ 

“Do you reaily think so? I am so giad,’’ 
yetehe shivered again sassbe spoke, ‘I 
long to go to Linieigh, Earle, yet | have 
such a strange feeling about it, a strange 
presentment, a foreboding; surely no evil, 
no danger awaits we at Linleigh. 

“Do you know, I could fancy death 
standing at the threshold waiting with 
outstretched arms tocatoh me.”” Again 
her voice died away with a hall-bysterical 
sob. 

Earle bent over ber and kissed ber. 

“My darling, you are fanciful, you are 
tired. I am so glad you have trusted me; 
it is high time you were attended to. These 
nervous fancies are enough to drive you 
mad; the evil bas gome further than I 
thought . 

‘Doria, my ilove, my sweet, it is only the 
reaction from over-fatigue that gives you 
these ideas, nothing else; what awaits you 
but a future bright as your own beauty? 
What sbaii | live for except to love and w 
serve and to spield you?” 

“Karie,” shecried suddenly, “do you 
know what | wish 7” 

A long shining tress of golden bair had 
fallen over wer shoulders, and she sat 
twining it round her white fingers. 

“Do you know what I wish?’ she re 
peated. 

“No; if I did I should do it, you ma, 


| pe quite sure, Doris.”’ 


“| wish that we—you and | —were inar- 
ried; that | was your wile, and thal we 
had gone far away from bere, away where 
no one knows us, where we could be quite 
happy, sione and together.’’ 

“Do you really wish that, Doris?’ be 
ask ed. 

Her face tlushbed slightly, but hef volce 


did not trembie. 


“J do really wish. it,’ she replied. “if 
papa were willing we would be married 
this summer, and we would go sway, 
Earie, t eaome far-off laud; then—when 
we bad been happy for some tUme—we 

2 ne again i should have 
grow! ” neg by then, and eh 
bave found beaith, atrength, and peace 
all with you 

There was a strange wingling of doubt 
aod rapturous happiness on bis face 

“Do you really mean this, Doris?’ he 
asked. “Would you—the ucen of the 


2 


aeenon, the fairest object of man’s worship 
~would you give upail your triumpha, 
all your gayetios, and prefer to live ii 

quiet and solitude with me?’ 

There was a sligit bhewilation for one half 
Inoment; he was so noble, eo true. It wes | 
pitiful to use bis great (ove for the obtsin- 
ing of her own ends; bul she must save 
herself—she must do tha’. 

“You may believe me, Farle,”’ she re 
plied, gently; “if it could be, | would far 
rather il were seo.’”’ 

“Then, darling, it shall be-my head 
Krowe dizzy with the thought of it you, 
my peeriess, my beautiful Doria, will 
my own wife when the summer comes 
Why, Doris, listen! ob, listen, love! Do 
you know that I never fully realized that 
I was to make you my wife, though I have 





be | 


‘ 


loved you so passionately and so well? 


“You have always seemed of late far 


above toe, like abright shining estar to be | 
worshiped, hardiy to be won, When IL | 
said to myeelf, that at some time or oll 61 
you should be my wife, ithas been like «| 
dream a bright, sweet, unreal dream. I! | 
do not know that | ever fancies you 
aweet, with bridal veil and orange-blow | 
nome; Vel now, y aay, you will marry | 
mein the sumrme: ! 

“That I wi kia ebe replied 

“Heaven blew my own darlings | 
Heaven speed the “Ep y *ummer Ww hy, | 
Dorte, Il can me the on the laburnums, | 
I can hear t f ves cooing, 1 can Heer 
the amitie«f # " ” wer the land! 
Mine in the miter, dear; Heaven, make | 
mo worthy ! 

‘There but one thing, Eario,”? she 
said; “i —you willthionk I hav? changed 
But icanpot bedp that--]l want @ quiet 


tuarriage, It would please me best if noth- 


‘ 
passed. [ think,” be continued, bringing | Clifford tnrned withasmile to bis come | 


his handsome 
think that I ehall 
plomatist in time.”’ 


Karle went on to aay; ‘1 
impression Ov the earl.” 


long, quivering sigb; she looked st Lim 
avxiously 


wished, or not?" 


“Yes,” he replied, “in every particular.” | deniy there flashed into bis mind the 
Then she resigned hersif to lieter words Doris Brace bad so possically used 
| pever mentioned you atal.in the | to hit: 
matter,’ becoatinued. “I told bias that “My lover is 2 gontieman and « post.” 





ing Wore said, @ven aboutlour engagement, 
but that we could go «qi ietly to Linleigh 
and keep thie seerelo! our niarriage toour 
selves; thalis what I should really iike, 
Karie."’ 

“Then i alltes ny dar vy! Now, 
donot give voureelf one moment's anal 
ety. Shut those beaullful eyes and sige; 
ail might, dreaming «rt iy of sutuinier roset 
nod your lover, Earl: 1 mtall mee your 
{fajber ta roorrow aT shall tell biog: he 
wii) be quite wi i am sure,’ 

*You are ypery good to me, Farie,’’ she 
sald, gratetuly w foolish I was eva: 
too think t! i ol eare for you, and ta 
run mway trew yy was ] got?’ 

P * That dee) ergotton, ilove,” he ssid, 


aud she feit unat 
whole ward | 


sL6 would have given tite 
it had never Lappened 


CHAPTFR LXVi11. 


Myke werotag thal followed was beaut 

| ful Che jady Doria felt more cheer 

ful than she bad done for many loidy 

days, Karlie wyuld maneveé itall for hep; 

be should find s way out of all ber dif 
si lier, 

Lord Vivienne would not follow her fo 
Jyuleigh; even if he Cid, #he coutd tpl 
him acain and again When once sie 
wat EFarlie's wits he uid defy imi: 3 

_watnot likely that she would fear hit 
tuen. 

Hier Peart aod spirtts rose alike, «he 
stoiled at her own fair tiumage in the g!ae.; 
@asly a9 il was, 4 fragrant bouqueteol whike 
hyacinths lay on toilet-table, sent by 
noe adoring ver who evidently hoped 
that the Mowers would say for him what 
he could not eay for biuisellf 


: 
‘ 


odor wilh delight, thinking to herself the 
while, 'What @ poet Farle is; whata ray 
ture Le went into last night about flowers 
and sumuner.’’ 

She tell better, Thesuan was shining bu 
her window, the sweet breath of the bya 
cintis reached ber. it seemed juiposslule 
that death should come tito 
such «a bright world. Sbé ‘smiled'to tes 


Farle was with 


sorrow or 


self when she beard Lihat 
her father 

“Hie bes most certainiy lost io iume,” 
sbe said to berself. 

Yet, nearly ao hour passed before whe 
earl left the library; then, owing to straug- 


ers being present, he could uot speak to 
ber of what had passed lie merély 
touched ber band. 
“Doris,” be said, “*l bave been faving 
along talk With Earle, and | niust Lave 
ue wilb you before dinner.” 
“I Will remember, papa,” she sald. 
Then, as the day was 86 fing Karie 
prayéd ber t ide out with him 
Al ) park Would be & Pleas 
a 
. . P ght —_— 
> ’ *» wa j ~ 4 
When they we indér ti ~ e of ‘ 
tregs, Larie we wore slowly 
“My darling,” he safd, “| knéw at 





Shesmrled over them, inballog the riet | 





————— 


you would be anxious ear wow ims} 


THE SATURDAY 


face on a level with bers, “! 


make an excellent di- 


; 
i 
“J vever doubted it,”’ replied Doris 
“I was quite pleased with aiyself,” 
made quite ap 


| te 
d 


Her lips grew pale, and parted with a) { 


“In ove word, Farle, is it to be asl 








| had observed your bealth and strengi! At ihe time be bad thought it idie bow- 
fatiiog. and that | felt quite convinced, | hast, Intended only to heighten her value 
} unis you rested at once, you woud in Lis oyos—yetit might have Leen true. 
fer seriously from the effects «f over | He looked up wilh acusasil interest, 
fn lie agreed with lie, 4 saiithet| “Who is be, Clifford ?” he repeated. 
Lady Linieigh bad remarke 4.6 ‘! can hardly tell you, except that be is 
thiog, and was equaliy ap rious ar Farle Moray, a great protege and favorite 
an ssid that (he wisest thing t » Was LO of (he Duke of Downebury, of Lord Lin- 
toes luwn at voce, and goto l ee leigh, and of the publicin general, for he 

Hut would he and Lady i wi be | is acbarming writer. Helis aiso member 
willing to wive up the ren f the! for Anderiey—he took his seat last week.”’ 
season,’ she asked | Karle Me ray! lamsure | know the 
“They care more tor y * ! v | bame.”” 

‘ t be replied ‘My ©] ‘ at “Most English readers do,” said Colonel 
Laiy Linleigh secretly 6 ye ea of | Clifford 

aving lowr | <A sudden flash of light seemed to illu- 

And abeut u & “ ti méear pate his mind. 
har | Earle! Earle! why tbat isthe name 

About Our wedding, darling? It is | Doris used to murmur in her sleep. Sne 
“) heseweel #umuimer Lime, that i, i! | used to dream that Earle was coming—I 
you are willing. I urged it, and the coun- | remember it well. Great Heaven, it is 

tese joined me. Lord Liuie:igh—Heaven | he!’ 
biess him !—did not raise the least objec- | «What is the matter?’ asked Colonel 
thon Cufford: “you louk as though be had seen 

“ile said te would speak to you, and | a ghost.’ 
wae perfectly kind and good suout it; it “So I uave, the ghost of my— Ob, what 

will be for you t lel! him, dear, your | nonsense ! am talking. So that 6 tue 
wisi: to have it all inanaged very quietly, | young poet: heisavery handsome tan. 
ani to @peak of goingabroat. Now, is mot] Lady Studiesigh is something itke the earl. 
that glorious news fora bright, sunshiny | is it kKnowu who her mother was?’ 

day? How groen the treet are, and how “No. People say that the earl contracted 
blue the sky? Was the worldever sofstr, | alow marrisyée befo.e be wet avroad, one 
love—ever one half #0 fair?” that he was ashamed to own: therein con- 

Suddenly he saw her start, ana hing | sists the romance’ 

at her saw an aogry ish on ber face, a “What romance?’ asked Lord Vivianne, 
bright lightin her eyes She was looking | hurriedly 
intently at some ne who returned the “About Lady Dort-. The earl, wben he 
Kianee with loteres: Was simply Captain Studleigh, married 
| Ninh t tire on of ber eyes, | beneath him, went abroad, leaving his 
bear ww Lord Viwianne wateuing her | daughter to be brought up by some bhum- 
met oimtermtiy ! ¥ as 4a.) ble friends «of bis wife, 
| was yet afasnecr ob tisige be was] ‘Phe romance consists, | sappose, ip the 
' gtoa ventioman whow Earie in | sudden changé in the young lady's for 
stantly reeowu.a i ae Colon (iiter | tune, from .OU! parative Obscurity to sples- 
Phere is your tele notr, Doris-—-Lord | aor, It might have been an unfortucate 
Vivianne,” he sant thiug for the earl, bul that the girl turned 
I see Niue he replant, quietiy out to (he beautiful, graceful, intelligent, 

Meaidnet know the tet iotpntee that! and well-bred 
weson ber, be cid 1 lerstur Why “tT have it, by heavens!” criei Lord Vi- 
she cline ! i eelel whip so 7 vianne, in a loud voices. 
tightly in her hand “You have what?’ 

She would have given the whole wide| ‘“A—a fly that bas been pduzzing round 
world if she dare have riddes up © btw, t me and easing me haif the morning,’’ he 
and bave give ity Ope stroke across the! re:tied, confusedty. 
face with ler wiity néstroké thatwouki [ “Ah! said the Colonel “My opinon of 
have left a burning red Brand secross the | you, Lord Vivianne, is aot a very compli- 
band sr.6, ént face f mentary one. Ifaney, oniess you tage 

She w cloned in tt She could | petter care of your wita, they will teave 
fancy how a i siart and ery out, tae | you. | Lever saw any one grow &o pere- 
cowerd! * b6 would do his bes. to hide! liarin all my life. | saw noftteestour”’ 
the shametul mark given to bia by a wo- | Lord Viviane made no reply, but went 
mans hand away iaughing—il seemec tobim sow tuat 

In ali her life Lady Ports Studieigh | he hetd the clew in bis bends 
neve he such difficalty tn controtting | “If i am right,” ne esid to bimeelt with 
noir pulse as &he hadin controlling tnat. | w biteer sueer, “1 will htcatliate ber- I wiii 

| The se Was recalisd erselfttby al lower that magnrficent pride of hers; I 
bow fiom Lord Viviane and atoomaf! witt change places, and tre ens! be the 
| unqualified wondgar on ber lover’e face. wooer, But l wiust maae qnite suse fret. 

“Doris,” he said, “my ceur chttd, what! f will godown to Brackenside tiis very 
are you going to do to Lord Vimamnne? | day.”’ 

Yon took tnelined to ride over hrm.’ ' He kept tis word. Much t honest 


“so Pam,’ she reptied, with «a en:tie. 

thut the beauty of the morning hear ne 
for h#r—-there Was no more wartuth mr the 
SUDNSLINS, To Unore frayranrce in Loe fows¢ 
and (66s, go music in tue birds’ some: Le 
Sigiit of that handsome face, wit Ms evi: 
InGsbing, bad destroyed Tf aif, bai made 
ber heart sink Onto we awsy frean bim, 
where she soou.d never see hrm or beara 
Gilt again. 

) wor tired, erie,” she «aid. 

“Trréed = soon !" tre repired 

Kul one look at ber tod 
were juite true. 

“We wtlirtite tack agen, 
me, 


; 


hiu tbe werds 

Lwris Te! 

why do yeu cdtelike Lord V pwianse sa 
esi 


uch 
“lamb sel sure thet 1 disiiae bim,’’ she 
repi tert 
Yos sweet; your (scequiie Chas ged 
whet uv eaw iia 
‘> ? ia med MKC Big bets POW © 
oR o> Wit a44) | 414 OP LA 48. KE 
many pPeopie: be ie DO greet €ic ew km, 
Merie isaugched 


“ttle very uniostumate wo edmise yr 


Doris, If admiration Orings dielik « 


iney mode bOme ageimn we lie Coiune) 


paenion. 


wae the irritable eply- 


foied, flattered Lady Dorm Studieigh is in 


love with our young poet, the latest Lon- 
don celebrity.” 





EVENING POST. 


c 


of Doris’ bistory; and he meant to keep iv 
“Wild horses,” as be expressed it, would 
not bave torn it from him. 


“That .ooks like a settied case,’ be eaid. 
‘What do you mean by a settied case?” 
“I defy any man 
his own language in these 


" 


» understand 
evenerate days 
A eeitied ceee mdans that, to all ap- 
warances, tbe queen of the season, the 


‘ 


“A young poet ?—Who is he?” for sud- 


Mark's surprise, When heentered the house 
that eveumg, he fonod = teshionstéy 
dressed Stranger, bent upom Semg very 
Bg reeabis lo hie wile aud deegiter. 
YU Will be sur primed 40 sce me)! aid 
bis Wiy lombebip, "Lut . wes pes-ing 
(bicughs Brackeusiiie aad couki not neip 
calling. 1 gua quile @ straager. Adiow 
ime UW lulreduce usyseil as Losd Vavian se. 
You,”’ be coptunued, beiding Gul his Land 
to Diark, ‘are Mr. Hrace,’’ 

Mark repiied in a euitabie Manner, tit 
sel down, with a icek of resignetion that 
igh. yaewmased Mattie if it wovid rain 
iurds bé could not helpit. Seekh wonder- 
ful events bad happened that Maré feit he 


Should DEVEr be surprised ageia. Thea he 
looked int 


sé 


lordship’ s face as ibouge be 





Mark bad peseed 


— 


bis word not to speak 


“Miss Doris Brace is not at home,” he re. 
plied, grimly. 


“Indeed !’’ said the stranger, “J ain 


sorry for that; | had relied upon seeing 


her. Perhaps I may be more fortunate to.’ 
morrow.” 
“J do not think you will,” was the reply: 
“she will not be at home.” 
*Perbaps, then, the day after 7” was the 
insinuation comment. 
“No, nor the day after,” replied Mark: 
“she wiil not beat home—she is not in 
Brackenside.”’ 
Now my lord bad laid all bis plans most 
prudentiy; be did not intend to com prom- 
ise bimself at all. If the whole affair 
turned out to be » huge wistake, as it 
wight do, he would not say anything that 
could perjudice bis cause in the least, 
No haru could possibly arise if he said 
that be had met Miss Doris Brace; he had 
seen ber at the castle; and if hardly pushed 
be could quote that meeting. 
But the farmer was a very fortress—he 
returned none but the most simple, vague, 
and bonest answers, saying that she was 
not at home, she would not be at bome, 
bat jooking most awiably deaf when any 
aiiusion was made to change of fortune. 
é6 | 
Vivisaone, turning with hie most 
amiabie smile to Mrs. Brace, “I 
should so mach like to ask for acupof tea 
I was anxious to see your daughter, so did 
not wali to take any refresiments at the 
poteL It is s great disappointment two 
me,”” 
“Yo=,’’ said Mark, quietly, “it is won. 
derful how maby disseppointments we 
have to bear.” 
The tea was prepared, and Mrs. Brace’s 
Leart was won by praise of the excellent 
tea, the thick cream, the fresh golden but 
ter, and ripe fruit. 
Womanilike, her heart secretly inciined 
to the handsome stranger whom Mark 
kept so sternly at bay, but where could be 
possibly bave +een Doris? 
Mark saw symptoms of relenting io his 
wife's eyes; under pretext of speaking 
ber about the milking and cheese, he drew 
ber into the larder. 

“Now jook here, Patty,’’ be said, “my 
word is passed, and I do not wean to break 
it. 1 told the earl that no matter who 
came, who asked, or what was wanted, 
Doris’ ne u6 and history should vever be 
wid, and it never shail.” 

“fam eure, Mark,” said his obedient 
wise, ‘this is a gentiewan; there can be vo 
mistake about bim.’’ 

*Geutleman—ob! There now, wy dear, 
do not look so frightened! I never swore 
in my life, not even in the hottest of weath- 
er. I aw uot going to begin now. He may 
be « geotioman—be is, I donot deny thst, 
bat it bas nothing to do with the matier. 
Why does he come bere to taik aboot 
Doris? What has it todo with him? It 
means mischiéf. “He shall go away from 
héré as wise as he canie—no wiser.”’ 

“You are tight, Mark,” said bis wife. 

“Tnat is a sensioie woman. Yet,” aide 
Mark, witti stiréwd irofy, “the wight of 
nis handson:e face and the wiiodthne of 
bis tongue may caase you to betray & séeret 
you have promised to’ keep, 56 you bad 
better keep out of the room.” 

“! will,” sata Mra. Brave. “TI bave bo 
more wish to talk tian you havé, Mark. 
Silt he tooks so wistful, I will stay away. 

“Tust is thé best woman In England,” 
said Mark to himself as Mrs, Brace closed 
the @uor sfter her. Tien he reiurned & 
bis guest.” , 

He apologized tor his wife's absence, but 
Lord Viviaune knew just as weil as though 
Mark had tod tion, tnat she was gone lent 
spe would ve tempiéd to talk tw bit 
Matisze wieviy tutitated wer mother’s 6% 
atm pie, teaving her father alone with bis 
KUeAs : of 

oWhet es grand oid farm this 
yours,” said bis iordtrip: “! never se" 
groucds io such fine conditivn.”’ 

Stark tad sade up ie mind td be urvane 
and polite, but it was witb somre oiffreully 
be refrained from showing bi® contempt 
What did this-iord koow of farm'ts 





CHAPTEK LXVIII. 
I may take the liberty,” said Lord 


7 





is 
wWoujc dain ask whai he wanted ibere 


i bad the pleasure eace—ii is & mt 6! Lie 


Above ati, why did be want to tater 
Masi Keace? 


anecs—O!f, inesling your daugeter, Miss “| am rather pleased,” said the visitor, 

Doris Brace. Lf she x at home, i apeuld | drawing bis cOsir nearer to LDe fares 
¥ = | *tca6 Ihave ecohance of talking quict’y © 
&t the. Orai sound of tua: mane, Mark you, without the jadies bermg present 

Wan on (healer, This wax just what they} @aaied (kat oppertenity.” 

bad cautioned him sbwus ‘Lhe emsi had +You baveny’ sat Mark, brie y 





bidden Sim beware af impernimence and 
curiosity. 


“You .d-bave M, and willtry a 
«apyseli of uw. 1 met, as 140kd you, # 
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deeply impressed by ber—most deeply.” 

“Were you?” 

“Yes; and I resolved, if possible, to see 
ber Wad 

Mark eat silent. 

| quite believed at the time that she 
was your daughter, but - have beards 
arepge Fo snce since—terribly strange. 

May ] ark, Mr. Brace, if it be true?” 

“No, my lord, you may not ask me—at 
jest, | do pot mean that—you may ask 
what you will, but you must excuse me if 
[do not reply. The fact is this—if you 
gok ws to the state of my farm, wy belance 
st the benk, my hopes of a crop, I will tell 
you; but when it comes to the ladies of my 
fewily, you must really excuse me if J 
distinctly avd plainly refuse to answer one 
question concerning them. I am sorry to 
wou rude, wy lord.” 

Bot, like everyone else who saw bim, 
Lord Vivianpe admired Mark Brace. He 
beld oul bis white, slim hand to touch the 
farmer's sunburnt one. 

‘There is no offense, Mr. Brace.”’ he said. 
“Youu are an honest man, and | shall thin« 
peter of all other men for having seen 
you. If you decline any conversation on 
ibe matter, it is, of course, useless for me 
w offer any explanations,” 

‘Quite useless, my lord; a waste of 
time.”’ 

“Then, thanking you for your boupi- 
tslity. | way as well go,” said bis lord- 
shiv, with # smile, 

To which remark the farmer, not know- 
ing what politeness required him to an- 
ewer, wade DO answer at all. 

Although be was baetiled, Lord Vivianne 
could oot feel angry. 

“It would be a straightforward world,’ 
be said © himwelf, laughingly, “if all the 
wen in it were like Mark Brace, Still be 
felt that be bad in some measure won a 
tietory—he bad found out that, in con- 
nection with Doris, there was something 
w oonceal. 

He went tw Quainton and took up bis 
atode for the night in the Castle Hotel. 
There Le fancied he should be sureto hear 
wwmetbing or otber. 

Nor was be mistaken. In the billiard- 
room the conversation turned upon Earle 
Morey —they were proud of him; they said 
that Lindenbolm had given to England 
ove of her finest poetsa—they boasted to 
@erh other of baving known bim, of bav- 
ing spoken to bim; they talked of bis elec 
tion fur Auderly; there had been no bri- 
bery aii had been open as the day. 

Yo, he bad been returned slmost with- 
out Opposition. They spoke of Lord Lin- 
iegh’s interest ip biw, and then one or 
iwo of the wisest among them told bow 
be was marry Lord Linleigh’s daughter, 
ee beautiful girl; for some season or 
Aber, bad been brought up at Lracken- 
ede. lt was impossible to keep a secret 
iuiet; some few in (Quainton knew, and 
Abers gucesed it. 


Doris Brace some time since, and | was 


knew where be was; bow, then, could she 
learn it? 

It struck bim that was the reason she 
bed ieft him; he bad not thought of that 
before; it was because this news came to 
ber, and she would not be found with 
bim. But who could bave toid her ?—that 
was the puzzie. Somevne must bave gone 
straight from Enogiend to Florecce. Tie 
more he thought of it the more he was 
puzz ed, 

He feit quite certain that on the morn- 
ing he left ber to secure her opera box, 
aod to purchase flowers for her, she knew 
nothing of it. He bad left her by the 
river-side; when he returned she was 
gone. 

During that interval, short as it was, 
some one must have found her, have 
told ber, and brought ber to England. 
Who could that some one bet 

“Not Karle, surely not Karie, ber lover 
—suseiy not he! He would have been 
10Te likely to kill ber than to bring her 
home if be had found her with me,”’ he 
waid to bimeeoif. 

H+ was keen onvugh, but it never oc- 
curred t» bia that she bad the skill to de 
ceive Karle as woll. 

He returned by the early train to Lon- 
dou; be should bein time then, he said, 
to give ber se morning call. He smiled to 
bimeelf as he thought of her confusion. 
He reached Hyde House when the earl 
and countess bad just driven Ww a fasbhion- 
able dejeuner, and Lady Doris was left 
alone; she desired tt should be #0; she 
wanted time to arrange ber thoughts, to 
recover berself; and they, believing in ber 
pies of fatigue, bad been quite willing to 
leave her. 

She bad made up her mind, vo watter 
what it cost ber, not to see Lord Vivianne 
again. 

It would be emsy Ww manage it, she 
would declive ali invitations on the piea of 
iil health, aud she would refuse to receive 
Visitors at home. 

Strict orders had been given Ww that 

oflect—the servants understood that their 
young lady wae tired, snd would see no 
one, except, as a matter of course, Mr. 
Moray. 
She believed berself quite safe; that 
morning Karlie bad promised to spend 
with ber, aud they would arrange sbout 
their wedding and the huney-moon that 
as never w end. 

Sie had dressed bernelf wo prettily for 
Karle—she went ww the conservatory in- 
tending there tu spend the morning with 
bins. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS] 


“I do not un lerstead you,” she replied; 
“aod | repeat my question; when | gave 
orders that I showid be denied to al, visi- 
tors, how care you outer bere?” 

“It is late, Lady Doria,” he said, ‘too 
late for that kind of thing now. I repeat 
that I know you—to the reat of the world 
you may be Lady Doris Studleigb, to me 
yuu are simply the giri who lived with me 
and ran away trom we.” 

She looked at him; if s glance from those 
proud eyes could bave sisin bim, he 
would have iain that instant dead at ber 
feet. He continued: 

“You may deny it, you may continue to 
Carry on the same concesiment, the same 
deceit, but it will be aii in vain; I know 
you, and I know you tor what you are. 
You oan say anything you please, if you 
think it advisable to waste words; | repeat 
that it will be in vain.” 

Nhe grew white, even to the lips, as she 
listened to the jnselent words. “1 felt 
sure—convineed of your identity from the 
very moment | saw yuu at tie opera,’ be 
continued. “I! watebed you then; | bave 
watched you ever since.”’ 

Her white lips opened, but ali svund 
died away from them—be hesrd nuthing. 

“I bave admired your talent for act- 
ing,”’ be continued; “itis a grand one. It 
is ton thousand pities that you are not 
Upon the stage; you would be ite bright 

ost ornament. | was not wholly, but balf 
deceived, by your superb nonchalance; 
then I determined w find out the truth 
for myself. | have done *o.”’ 

He waited to see if she would ulter one 
word of denial, one word of explanation. 
She stood before him-—pale, beautiful, 
silent as « marble statue. 

“I bave tracked you,” he said, triumph- 
autly. “I can tell you the whole story of 
your life; how you lived ws # chiid at 
Brackenside; how you carried on @ pretty 
little love affair with your poetanud gentie- 
men, until I sew you; how you went lo 
Fiorence with me, in Asal ignorance of 
your true origin; bow, on the morning | 
loft you by the river-wide, sine One came 
from Engiand, wid you the true story of 
your birth, aod brought you back here, 
1 have been t» Brack: nueside; 1 am not 
speosking without proot.”’ 

If she could have spoken, she would 
bave told bim that no one at Vrackennide 
would ever betray ber; she would have 
liked Ww cast bis words back in tis teeth, 
vul the strength to speak Was bo longer 
hore 

“You thought then of being very clever. 
If you bad never heard the true story of 





She walked smong the flowers, singing | 
in « soft, low voice lo herself; it would ail | 
man be over, she would ho Boon be away | 
from London, where her terrible secret | 
seemed Ww bave taken bodily shape. Ste | 
should #0 suon be safe in ber own howe in | 
Linieigh; above all, sbe should svou be 
Karie’s wile. 

“Karie’sn wife—bow he ilovew me!” 





Lord Vivianne listened without # com- 
went, the veins in his forehead swelled, 
bis face flushed a bot crimson flush, bi« 
fends trembied. It was a victory ne had 
bardiy 6x pected to win. 

Then be muttered to bimseif something 
hat sounded like # fierce oath: 

“She shail pay for it,” he said to himself. 
“Madly as | love her, I will not spare ber. | 
Wien { bave bumoled her pride, I will, 
"ership ber and warry ber; not until then. | 
59 was she, all the time; she looked into | 
BY eyes without recognition; she dared 
™, braved me, laughed at me. 

‘She shalisuffer. She isthe most Inag- 
“fieent and deuntiess creature l ever be j 
a *b6 is grand enough for a Charlotte 
“1day,%Joanof Arc. By Heaven! bow 
“any girls would bave come to me ery- | 
‘*& praying that 1 would keep their 
S44; be laughs at me, defies me, I wil! | 
tepay ber!’ 

Hie wiole soul was torn between paz 
Bale love and passionate acger; at one | 
me be felt inclined to weep at her feet, | 
* gg beseech ber to love him, to te | 
- ; at another time to feel that be 
_ " Upbraid her with her pertidy, ber 
“ally, her deceit. 

—. *pirit would master him when 
. oe ‘1 ber presence he bardliy knew; 
io on depend upon berseit. If she 
on 4nt, 8© should he be; if she were 
le, be would be the same. 
4 oe Bing be was quite determined 
bis tone what she might, she should be 
thie thi, 4t would be a most dishonor- 
he me is © hoid her secret over: but, if 
“Spelied him, he would do it N< 
; f pity came into his miod. but 
*6réd much. 
Lat hews 
MeceRm icy, to 


7 
“0” L 


8 won 


—the news of her father’s 
the ¢aridom, and bis return 
“US bave reached her while she 


wae 
® Florence with bim. No one even 


thought the girl, ‘bow good and true and 
noble he is, wy Karlie!” 

Then « shadow feil over the brightness 
of the flowers. SuO6 raised her eyon, be- 
eving it was be, aud they fell on the | 
muwiling face of Lord Vivianne. 

For 006 instant sé jooked at biu spell- 
bound, fascinated, as one neon a fluttering 
bird charmed by esuake. Her heart gave 
one great bound. 

“He xnows me!’ sbe thought, “and he 
in come W teil ine #0.”’ 

How be geined adiuittance matters not; 


| pow be bribed « rervant, who allerward 


lost bis piace for taking the bribe, tiatters 
bot 

He was there, acd in the contemptuous 
insolence of his smile, in the expression | 
of his face, sbe read that nu evasion would 
be of service to ber. Still she did not lose | 
ber neil pusnessicn. | 

“How did you obtain admittance, my 
lord 7” sie atked, impetuourly. 

“Ob, Dora! Dora! I bave found you! 
Did you really think you could deceive 
me for jong? 1 heve wund you, and 
pow, if you plepse, we will discuss mat- 
ters in & proper Vusipess-iike form.” 





CHAPTER LXIX. 


K went one sep vesrer Ww Ler sad 
H looked at ber with an 6vil smilie; Lis 
beart wee full of passion—balf in- 
tense love, balf furious anger. 
“You thought to deceive mé,”’ he said, 
and the breath came iike bot flame from 


his lips. “You thougbt & blind and dupe 
me. tut 1 know you now—I bave known 
you ali along, though 1 could nm velleve 


the evidence of my Own senses 

Ma never forgot the regal grace with 
wiieb she drew ber slight frame W its ut- 
tered Leight, tue soger, ine Laughty pride 
thet fusbed from ber eyes. | 


| to abide with me all the days of your life 


your birth, you would bave been content 


—you would have thought your lot 
brilliant one. Kut you were tow clever, 
Doris; you thought to escape, and Ww live 
as though you bad never Leard of mo. It 
could pot be done. Did you «peak 7” 

He might a4 well ask the question, lors 
sound thet resembied no ordinary, vO 
buman sound, came from ber lips, He 
went on: 

“Why were you vol frank and bovest 
with me, Doris? why did you not await 
my return, aud tell me? why did you not 
trust me? Ds you know what! should 
have done if you bad #0 trusted mo? I 
should bave said that my proposition w 
you Lad been made under agreal inistane, 
not knowing your true name; 2nd I should 
have released y u then end there from all 
ties that bound you Ww me."’ 
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AN OSTENTATIOUS Mas. A clorygyinina, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


NuUTMkGs,—Nutmegs in old times in 
Kogiand were used ass perfume. They 
were set in silver, and ornamented with 
pearl and precious stones, and bung from 
a lady's belt like a modern scent-bottie. 

An Opp Fisn.—In the Sea of Galilee—or 
Lake Tiberias, as it is often called—there 
is w strange fieh named the Chromis 
Simonis, which is more careful of its 
young than fish generaliy are. The maie 
fish takes the oggs in its mouth, and keepa 
them in bis naturel side pocketa, whore 
they sre regularly hatched, snd remein 
until able to shift for themeaeives. By 
this ingenious arrangement the brood is 
comparatively guarded against ite natural 
enemies; itis easily fed, too, but itis « 
puzzle how the little ones escape being 
eaten alive. 


Sonu ov May.—Iin Sweden « pretty cus- 
tom is prevalent on the First of May. At 
twelve o'clock at night on the 30th of April 
& band of youug people in every town and 
village begin visiting each house in the 
neighborhood, singing the “Hong of May” 
until each resident gives them either 
money or food for the benefit of the May 
Ball which takes piace two days later, its 
expenses being entirely paid by the pro- 
ceeds of this midnight singing. Over each 
door the party leaves « branch of red or 
white may to bring luck to the household 
during the coming year. 

Mus«.—There are three kinds of musk 
known in eommerce, but the most im 
portant and valuable is « Chinese sort im- 
ported chiefly from Shanghal. Unfor- 
tunately it is adulterated torn enormous 
extent with dried blood, fragments of 
leather, leaden pelieta, peas, ete., #0 that 
often little more than the smell of the 
original musk remains. When genuine, 
it fetches as high a4 8.0 announce. Musk 
in w product of most enduring odor; indeed 
its scent is more ponetrating and persistent 
than thatof any other known substanee. 
A grain of musk wiil distinctly scent mil- 
lions of cubic feet of air without any sap- 
preciable loss of weight. It is = secretion 
of the male musk deer, 

A KeEMAKKABLE Ciuxk —The most re 
markable in the world is owned by « Hin- 
doo prince. In place of the ordinary dial 
isa gonog, whilst beneath iton a metal 
plate lie srtificial human skulls and bones 
in @ heap, there being « sufficient number 
to make twelve compiloteskeletons. When 
the hands mark the hour of one, the num- 
ber of bones necessary lo make one human 
skeleton come logethber with « snap, the 
skeleton by lovisible mechbauiam springs 
to its foot, seizes « mal et, strikes the yong 
ope blow, and then returning to its pile, 
fajisn to pieces, According ty the hour tro 
many skeletons rise from the heap, and at 
noon end midnight the spectacie pros 
ented by twelve skeletons striking the 
hour is said lo be very gruesome and sawe- 
inapiring. 

KuNNING Waten.—A #trange fact in 
told by travelers who deciare that theo 
Arats in the deserts of Africa bave con 

tracted « violent dislike Ww running water, 
aud will only drink from stagnant jrwin 
when on journeys, This has become no 
much « wetter of hbalit, that while the 
most polsonous looking water agroen with 
them perfectly, pure running water will 
in a few hours make them violently rick. 
This prejudice against frost: water ia cou- 
mon amongst the animais of the desert 





while composing # sermon baving made 
use of the worde “ostentatious map,”’ 
wished to satiafy bimeelf, ore he pro- 
coeded, as to whether # great porlon of 
his congregation might comprehend the 
meaning of these words. Kinging the 


also, andis frequently aequired by Ku- 
ropean travelers. At fret, however, when 
the latter Crink of stagnant water it pro- 
duces nausea 429d even fever, but when 
once the systems becomes inured tolt, rup 
ning water affects them in precimely the 





bell, bis footiman appeared, 20d he was | 


| thus addressed by bis master : 
| wtorks, #0 numerous in Belgium sod Hol 


“What do you conceive ly be linplied 
by an ostentatious tan?” 

“An ostentatious man, sis,’’ «aid Thowas, 
why, sir, 1 should way « perfect gentile 
man.”’ 

“Very g00d,” observed the vicar, ‘send 
Ellis (the coachinen ) bere.’’ 

The coschinen came. 

“Kilis,” seid the viear, “what du you 
imagine ap oetentatious nan Ww be a 


“An catentstious mean, 41," replied 
Ellie; “why, lebould say an (ostentatious 
man mesne what we call # juily feliow.” 

It io hardly necemmary mid that the 
vicar subetituted « less atotbigucus WwW 

- ae am = 

Tue ate 5 rt r r“arkeon 
strellian @'a ¢e8ts ai a great pis 
his poetic gifts, a 8 On6 (44min, Wie 
addressing aNydney meeting, he #ai7 j 

‘would rather be KOOWD «44 @ Lift -rate 
poe’ than « fratrate poulllcian . A me0n 


in the crowd exciaiined ifn “trident 
cents, Weil, and sren't you?’ 


sane Way 44 It affects (he Arete. 


STOKKS The chief places Ww which the 


land, migrate for (ue severe winter yen- 
orally 6x porionced iu those countries, bas 
been discovered by « Belgian novieman 
He succeeded in catching two bundred of 
the birds and stliached Ww each, ellher 
round the neck of On Une Of Ils logs, @ 
label upon which wae written Lis own mi- 
dross, together with « reqGent (hat anyone 


who caught or killed the bird during the 
winter s¢asu00 Would #6nd Lie iste) beck 
to bim, todicating the locality in whiedb it 
was found [be nextespring, one of the 
avelw arrived [re Western Algeria, end 
tw yes ser «@ er “tne 
) : . ' 

ave . y Z 

A ominyg from the f ‘ arts i 
Afri “ati mtiner w~ “" ’ : "4 
that storks foliow the course f eo awa!) 
lows when the leaven Leg t fa) r 


huroype. 
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AFTER THE KAIN. 


BY t~ ELZA 


After te rain! ehen the felda are a!! gitetes 


tog 
When fowerets are lifting their fatr beads |} 
again, 
When birds are «i! singing, while cht 


tans! Met’ning, 


Ab’ rehine ta eweetest just after the rain 
When lNyitutioy is Mashing, and thander t« 
poaling, 
And tempest le sweeping Cer mounta 
math, 


The «un that the elouds have 
concealing, 
fort) 


rat, 


a lone 


shitne = ail the brighter Just alter the 


larkive 


T «te are bhondrede of hearts that ty - 
and sorrow 
ave pattontly 


bowed to their portion of 


W ho hin 


opened thetreyes on « ylorkue 
crow, 
And leuroed fe 
tain. 


—— 


AFTER LONG 


sweetest just after the | 


ah 
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CHAPTER XLIii. 

EX face pale, and it quivered 

iI with emotion when Mr. Har 
ling met (hem on the steps, and war 
make known to her, 

(srace fell in love with her at once, aud, 
indeed, it seemed as if this sad faced wo 
man, ip her black robe of Mercy and Seil- 
reuunciation, were the cenifal figure, for 
that dny at least 

Sbe stood in ite bali, with Cleire on one 
side of her, and (reraid 
looked round ’ith «a sad and 
gare, an if the sigtit of the place aroused a 


(CONTINGE Bir } 
war 


Bole 


on lobe other, and 


thouguifu, 


sentiment were profound thau cur «ily 
and sdmiration 

They went into lunch, and the yourg 
poopie were very bright, and aint 
merry, for Geraid was throvbing with (le 


excitement Of newly regained lewith,« 4 


the Celight of Delny bear bie beioved; anc 
Grace, wpon woiom the famous «is { 
Downsbire bad wrought # marked 
provement, Was ii) posmemmion of «:) Le 
Batura) es; rit. 

The sbadow of the Sapleys, aud their 
evil duings wee already passing ara, 
frow the ancient Louse, upon which the 
eun of bappiness and youtlifur love wae 


again rising. 
They taiked and jaughed, but were 


forgetfui of Lieir two eiders, who eat and 
spoke together in graver tones; ano (er 
ald would now and sgain turn with « word 
apd «smile of lender regacd to the wie 
patient Woman Leside hii 

“We want to show you ai! over tne 
Court after lunch, Sister, sail Cieire 
‘“teralid, who kiuows ii ali by tiie tine 


shail act as cloeroné, and poiot out @. it 
lions.”’ 


| Mr 





As she spoke, she bent «nd kissed Ler. 
It was déligbtful to have her ai ¢ { 
Kegua, and lo koow that sbe wee reeliog 
from her iife of tol amongst the poo: f 
whom none had sullered wore kee iy 
than she Lerseif 

Alter lunch, (serald ied them in 6 
hali, and, asesuining the air of « guise 


rapidly indicated (ue various Objects of in 
terest, and 6pilomined their bistory 

“Kut ibe pictures,’ be said, “are, per 
baje, Miss Sartoris’ ’—with a mock bow to 
Claire—"most Valuabie and pricelas pos 
sesrions. If you wiil step this way, we 
Will proceed to view the family protrati« 
of the Wharton family.’ ¢ 

He changes fis sitghtiy burlesyu- woue 
We Wore rerlous One, as beran over the 
portraits; #00, oaturalliy enough, drew the 
Sisters art wilbin his. 

“Tiis,"’ be said, grav ely, ‘Is the portrait 
of the iast Lord Wherton.” 

Ar be spoke, hs felt the Sister's arm 
trem iis, and the frail body sway. Mr. Har 
ling, who had been standing cear, wiih bis 
Obvservanteye upon ier, lepped torward 
quickly, and took ber other hand 

Before anyone could speak 
covered herself, and stood 
mask-like 

Sheik 


*be bad re- 
LOOK IDg at the 
portiall, with face, and 


fall 


a 
mabie «yen. 


ub 
thal mo 


iclures stepped fre 


oked at 


ment like one of the 1 


‘No 


Orly 


‘abe said 
‘Let 8 £0O On, p 
(serald drew ber aru 

more Closely, sud 


eanc | 
tis 


through mtiii 
they went along ihe 





her 





lor aad w the end of the body of the 

Hie loog. 

“There is @ part of the Louse bere which 
‘isire would like to show you. 
wing | was st work upon; but we wil! see 
it somne otber day.”’ 

“I would like to see it now,’’ she said. 
Harling signed to him to withhold 
ery farther remonetrance, and Claire, un 
‘cning the dividing door, they pressed 
the room which 
lemolition, 

“Ie it not a fine old room 7?” said Geraid. 
“it was bere that 1 was at work. 
| the way, do you know, Claire, 
| quite forgotten the portrait.”’ 

“W bat portrait 7” asked Ciaire. 

“The portrait of the lady we found be- 
bind the panei,” be said. 
member ? 
iefi, aud it must 


Mr 


nto 


i enoul 


cW b 
et 
“Why 


Then, sloud, 
aomething.”’ 

“No need,” he said 
with this,’’ and 


with w 


“rf 


ous lo mention, and, getting on 


reu 


tHiarling; may ! 7" 


hich be 
t faggots, and other things too 


It i# the 


bad just secaped 


Oh, by- 
i have 





“Don’t you re | 
I stuck it back there the day |! 
be there still, of course. 
d like to show it tothe Sister ana 


y, certainly!" said Claire. She laid | 


eek against bis, and whispered, 
do you ask me? it isall yours!’ 
“J'll send chisel, or 


for a 


ss] 
he look out 
hunted, 


can get at it 
the old knife 
carved, 


bad and 


nmurbhe- 


a chair, 


ved the pauvel with @ass, and look out 


the picture. 


“It's none the worse,’ be said, **Wait 
ull i’ve dusted it, and you wili see bow 
besutiful it ts" 

They all gazed atit; then Mr. Harling 


uttered an 
Sister Agnes. 


exclaination, and 
She had sunk on one of the 


Zianeed at 


ancient chairs, and was looking at the pic- | 
ture with the same set face and unlathow- 


able eyes 

Tuey all foliowed bis gaze, and Claire, 
sfler a moment or two of mlence, said in 
Aili aWed Voice— 

‘Sister! It is like you!” 

Sister Agnues sutled « strange smilie. 
“The portrait is that of a young giri, 
Claire; lam an old wouwan’ 


“Null, (there is a likenerxs, 


ite 


D. you detect it 


wm hi 
did 1 pot notices it when ! 


’ sald (rorald, 
Why 


saw you? 


“| seo now! 


first 


mhed volce 


sir 7’ 


Mr. Hariing rabvbed bischin, and looked 
hard at the floor. 


*Likenes-e8 are 


bad," I 


Sixter would 


very deceptive, my 


“Pul (he picture down; the 
like to 


* anid 


reet here for w little 


e 


witle, Miss Sartoris, if | migut take the 
literty—"’ 

‘In your own bouse,” said Claire witt 
a *ttil.e. 

For ence he did not contradict her, but 
went on quietly 

“TL would suggest that we have our tea 
here.’’ 

*fwill go and see to it,’ said Claire, 
“Clone with me, Grace!’ And, linking 
berarm in (srace’s, she ran out of the 
room, more ikea schoolgirl than #0 iim- 
portant @ person as the mistress of Court 
Regna. 


Mr. 


and, voing 
ban '; 
“My dear!’ he said. 


Harling clored the door 
up to Sister Agnes, laid b: 
ently and protectingely on hers, 

“Shall J 


after thems, 


% 


tell hig 


the story of that picture? You know that 


I have 


yourself, 


cou.e 
Are ¥ 


* 
“Ve 


Mr. 


K Uessect -—discovered —it? But, you 
not know all; it 
i knowedge very 


u strong enough to hear it? 


ado has only 


my recently. 


whe said, in the same tone. 
Harling looked at Geéraid. 


“My toy,” he said, ‘be prepared tor a 


eurprise, and try to take it 


as calmly as 


she, (sod he! ping ber, will do.”’ 
(reraid said nothing, but bent bis head. 
and stood erect, with folded arias. 


“Itwas not @ whim, Gerald, that took 


me to 


ing 


whom | bad parted when I 
She was older 
mother to me, and when 
Engiaod, my first thought was of her. 
did not find her. 


that piace, Lartree,’’ said Mr. Har!i- 
“L wentthereto find a sister from 
Was achild. 
had been a 
I came back to 
j 
I 


than I, and 


I shall not do so till 


cross the Last River. 
‘She bad married the vicar of the place, 


and «he bad died of 


beart 


a brosen 
bed broken also, for they 


heart; his 


had iost 


their only child, the treasure of their lives. 


‘She bad not 


died, but had left them 


with ber lover, and bad passed out of their 


lives as Completely as if snatched from 
thea by the hand of Death itself | 
wanted to fod where this daughter—wy 
Diec¢ remem: ber—bad gone And 1 
bave 
- and ioeed on the Sister’s he 
biack ea Dgure was bowed and motion 
panes 
‘If you are thinking il! of her, cease to 
do = fhe man ebe fled with married 
ber. He look ber away with biw to Italy, 
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| Mr. Harling, wiih a warning glance at the 


your 


i room, 














and there, deeming ber guilty of betray- 
‘ng him, he ieft her. A child was born. 
Sbe thought that it baa died’”’—his hand 
closed more firmly on the one he held— 
“but she was deceived; the boy lived. He 
was taken fron: ber and placed under the 
care of acoupisin England. He grewup 
with them to boybood, and then he ran 
away from them to sea.”’ 

Gerald moved slightly, and looked from 
one to the other, but said nothing. 

“Mother and son were completely igno- 
rant of each other’s existence. She came 
to Eogiand at last, and devoted herself to 
« lifeof charity. The saints are not all 
dead yet: ebe is one of them.” 

His voice broke slightly. ‘He wandered 
about the world until it chanced that he 
came 0 a place called Regns——”’ 

vierald uttered an exclamation uncer bis 
breath. 

“Be silent and Le calm, my lad!’ said 


figure bee'de bim. 

“I chanced to meet him at the very place 
at which bis motner was born. Can you 
wonder that I started when you told me 
name, Gerald? For it was the 
insiden pane of your mother: Wayre!”’ 

(s6rald could not repress a cry now. 

“You,” said Mr. Harling, ‘‘were her son 
and my kinsman. Tbe man sbe married 
was Lord Wharton; this lady, whom God 
protect, is Lady Wharton, and your! 
mother.” 

There was a profound silence in the 
bow he knew pot, Gerald was 
before her, with bis arms 
her, and his head upon 


then 
bis knee: 
straining round 


on 


her bosom, while sobs of “Mother!” “My 
son’ broke the solemn silence. 
* * * . * _ 


Lady Wharton's severe training in the 
sternestand wot severe of schools had 
endowed ber with a marvelous power of | 
self résiraint, and though her whole being 
was thilling with that most sacred of all 
emotions, materpai love, she exerted that 
power on behalf of the still more shaken 
and agitated (serald. 

Nhe soothed bim with word and caress, 
and ina 
ting haod-in band, with tears on their 
cheeks, "tis true, but outwardly calm. 

“Mother! whispered Gerald, asif the 
word were the sweetest his lips couid 
fraine. and ‘“serald, my son!’ she mur- 
mured in response; while Mr. Harling 
stood # littie distance witb his back turned 
tu them and bis face bidden in his hand- 
kerebiel. 

“And you are Lady Wharton!’ said 
Greraid. “Think of it, motber— mother!’ 

“And you are Lord Wharton !’’ said Mr. 


Harling, coming upto them “Tbink of 
tbat!” 
‘séraid started. He had, in fact, not | 


thought of it, yet 

“Now, you see,”’ remarked Mr. Harling, 
drily, ‘thet you and Claire need wake no 
fuses about my paying the Sapleys’ mort- 
gage. | your uacie, Gerald, or some- 
iting .ik6 it—shake bands! God biess you, 
my voy! 

“You litte thought, when you fought 
jor Grace's life, that you were risking 
yours to save your cousin! I’m your 
kinsman, as I say, and | suppose I’m at 


ity 


very few minutes they were sit- | 





uberty tospend soméof my money in 
sVing the esiates if I like. 

“its the Orest time in ny 
any réal enjoyment 


life l’ve got 
outofl the pile—ex- 
cepling when I’ve been buying something 
for Grace, and it makes me feel quite giad 
that i found the Battertly.” 

Gerald wrung bis band. 

“But they're Ciaire’s estates, you know, 
sir,” he said, witb a laugh. “They were 
not entailed, and Lord W harton——” 

“Your father,” murwured Lady Whar- 
lon. 

“Yes, my father!’ said Gerald, in alow 
voles, and sUll wonceringly, ‘ieft every- 
thing to ber; and it was the very best 
thing be could have done.” Then he 
looked at them gravely. “By the way, 
sir, I——.”" He stopped and bit bis lip, 
and looked a little troabied. 

“Couldn't we keep our secret a littie 
longer? 1’ve got my mother, and I don’t 
care « Og for the title! Could’t we keep it 
unti! Claireand 1 are married? She’s— 
weil, 15 will be no news to you if | tell you 
that she’s proud. You know that 

“Soe wouldn't be my own dear Claire if 
she were not. If she knows who I am she 
wil want to band over the estates, and—— 
Mother, | don’t want her to do that! 

“i wouid rather 
“h6, the mistress to Court Kegna, and I, 
seraid Wayre, quite a nobody, with- 
out a Ulié, and without a penny.” 

Uf course the mother understood 


in- 


stantiy. 
“Yes, keep the secret!” she said, look- 
| Ing Up et Mr. Hariing. 





marry her as we are: | 





two will Gnd it precious difficalt to 
You 


without having ‘mother’ and ‘son’ 
eyes!’ 


ing,’’ she said. 
here. 
went on, glancing at Geraid. 
tect has returned, after a long holiday, and 
is going to resume operations 


He hesitated. a 
“Well, I don’t know?” be said, «y 


hide it 
at each other 


in your 


won’t be able to look 
“We bave called each other 


“Well, well!’ said Mr. Harling, re 


signedly. “Let the boy have his way 
But, mark me, Gerald, only till after the 
wedding! You must take 
place then. 


the 
your proper 


“I’m going to take that as my reward’ 


for hunting out thetruth. I Want to see 
my sister’s grandchild in hie proper Place 
—the Earl of Wharton! I want to see 
piece recognized and righted !”” 


my 


Lady Wharton trembled. 
“T am Sister Agnes!” she said. 
“You are that boy’s mother, my dear!” 


be said, warmly; “and you owe it to him, 
to your dead parents’ memory, to your 


family, to take your right place and posi- 
tion !”’ 


“It shall be as Gerald wishes,” she seid. 
“Husb! Here they come,” he said. 


‘*We will tell her after the wedding. We 
inust be married atonce. You must beilp 
me to persuade her, mother! Hush!” 


He had just time to kiss her and move 


| away from ber before Claire and Grace 
came in. 
son.ething, and were flushed with running 
up the staira. Ciaire went up to Lady 
W barton and put her arm round her. 


They were laughing about 


“Are you rested, dear?” she ssid. 


“‘Tea’s just coming. How bappy you 
look 1" 


“I am very bappy,” said Sister Agnes, 


and her eyes filled with teara. 


Gerald went tothe window. The foot 


men brought in the tea, and Claire at once 
began to pour it out 


“It was a bappy idea of yours, Mr. Hari- 
“And we'll often have tea 
Waoen it’s rebuilt, | mean,” she 
“The archi- 


“On the south side he intends building 


two suites of rooms; one of them for sowe 
friends of mine, Mr. 
daughter, and the other fora lady who 
will be kept a ciose prisoner! I say a pris- 
oner, because it will only be by cbain- 
ing her to some article of furniture that 
we sbali be able to keep her from escaping 
to her dearly beloved sizma However, 
perhaps we shall be able to find ber some 
poor and dirty peopiein Regna, let us 
bope so!” 


Harling and bis 


She looked at Sister Agnes bewitchingly, 


as if she defied her to refuse, and went on, 
turning to Geralad— 


“Oughtn’t we to keep this antique farni- 


ture, Gerald, just as itis? We waat Mary 
Lexton here—and she is coming in a week 
or two; 1 heard from her this morning. 
She knows ali about furniture, and cao 
spot—is that right, Geraid? I’m trying to 


learn all his siang, Mr. Harling, because l 
find it so much more expressive (ban or 


dinary English.” 


“Some of it’s very expressive,” said Mr. 
Harling, with a twink e in bis eye. 

Claire biashed. 

“Well, I have to make a selection, of 
course; it’s so difficult to tell whether a 
word’s wicked or not. I tried one oD 
Lord Chester yesterday, and he didn’t 
even wince; and it would be so easy Ww 
sbock him.”’ 

Gerald looked down at her with # Hine 
smile, e 

‘Easy for most people, | dare say, be 
said. ‘But some of us are privileged.” 

The color rose again to Ciaire’s face. 
She told Geraid of Lord Chester's offer, 
and, strange to say, it had not aroused bis 
jealousy, but only increased the warmth 
of his liking for that true nobiewan. 

“Yes,” said Claire, musingly. “We 
will let Mary loose on the furniture, 9 
Gerald would say, and she sbai! arrange|t 
just as she pleases. It will be delightful 
to see her trying to drag that old buresa 
about, for instance,” and she nodded at 
it. ” 

Gerald started. - 

“By Jove!’ he said; ‘that reminds ae 
And he began tumbling in bis pocket. 
was fuil of papers and sketched, «nd ee 
all watched him with the faint garners 
and enjoyment witb which we #!! watch 
man hunting for something. 


“Ob, bere it is!" he said, at lst, at 
beld up an envelope. “Do you rewem - 
me finding some papers that hed bee® ® 
in that old bureau, Claire?” 

She shook ber bead. 

“Oh, but you must!” _ 

“If you say so, I do,” sbe sa a 


meek a swile on ber lovely face ths! 
laughed. 





m2 tremuo- 


‘ling, re 
his way. 
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tebingly, 
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yhether a 
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say,” be 
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an. 
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ye them to you, and you gave them 
es to me to take care of, | or togive to 
ur. Sapley, I forget whieh. 

“and you have taken care of them in a 

‘s usual way,” said Mr. Harling. “If 
want to forget anything, if you want 
to lone « letter, for instance, give it toa 
man to post. I’ve carried one aboutin my 
et already stam ped for montba.”’ 

“]’ve carried these about for months!” 
said Gerald. “I put them into this en- 

meaning to post it; then I thought 
la bring it myself; that’s what brought 
be back to Court Rogna,” he added with a 
simplicity that made Lady Wharton smile, 
and the rest laugh. “It’s fearfully dirty, 
the envelope, | mean; but there it is, at 
igst.”’ e ’ 

Claire took it. 

“Jt looks as if it had been carried about 
by the Wandering Jew,” abe said, lightly. 
“[ suppose they’! turn out to be nothing 
more interesting than old bilis or re- 
ceipta.”’ 

She looked at her name written by his 
hand with the look that only a woman in 
love can wear; then she daintily opened 
the envelope. 

Geraid had beckoned Lady Wharton to 
the window, and was talking to herina 
low voice, when Claire rose, with a faint 
exclamation, and they turned and saw her 
standing with two faded papers in her 
hand: her face was whiter than the papers, 
and there was a startled expression in her 
eyes. She looked round the group; then, 
holding out the papers a little, she said in 
alow voice— 

“You have not read these? But of course 
not! Can you guess what they are? No, 
you cannot! This is Lord Wharton's 
will!” 

“Lord Wharton’s wiil 7” said Mr. Har- 
ling, quickly. 

“Yea,”’ said Claire, looking at him with 
astrange lightin her eyes. Women are 
quick to grasp a great truth, quicker even 
than men, when the fact closely touches 
those they love. ‘*Tbis is his last will; his 
last will. I know the date of that which 
be made in my favor. This is’’—she 
glanced at the paper—‘“‘two years later !’’ 

They held their breath. 

“And——” asked Mr. Harling, compre- 
bensively. 

“No; it does not leave Court Regna to 
me,” said Claire. “I knew it! He told 
me almost with bis last breath that he had 
not done so! This will—see, it isallin a 
few lines—leaves everything—excepting a 
provision for me—to hia son !"’ 

Gerald and Mr. Harling exchanged 
glances. Lady Wharton stood with her 
arms folded across her bosom, patient and 
calm. 

“To his son,” continued Claire, in a 
hushed voice, “Gerald Wayre! Gerald! 
is it you?” 

He went to her, and put bis arms round 
her. She put both her hands, with the 
papers in them, her breath coming fast. 
Something like dread mingled with the 
amazement in her eyes. 

“lam Lord Wharton’s son, dear!’’ he 
sald, 

She laughed—it was a little hysterical. 

“You are Lord Wharton, the Ear! of 
Wharton ?”’ she breathed. 

“lam Lord Wharton, Claire!’ he said. 
“Bat it is not proven yet.” 

“Yes,” she said, and the hand that held 
the smaller paper fluttered on his breast. 

“This is the certificate of your birth! 
He must have put it with the will that 
there might beno douot, no difficulty. 
Take them, Gerald ! Everything is yours.” 
Nhe laughed atill a litue bystericaliy, ani 
her hand seemed to close «n him cling- 
ingly. 

“Oh, lameo glad, soglad! You are 
Lord Wharton! Think of it, Gerald I 
am 80 glad, and so proud! And ! have 
been robbing you all this time! But | 
kive it all back to you now, dear—every- 
thing !”” 

She seemed to divine by the silence that 
her surprise was not shared wholly by 
the others, and she looked over her shoul. 
der at them. 

“Why! You knewit! Sister——” 

Gerald drew Lady Wharton forward. 

“You have given me Coart Kegna, dear- 
est,” he said, and the tears that shone in 
hte eyes were no shame to bis manhood. 
‘Shall I give you something in exchange? 
Claire, this is my mother—and yours!” 

As Lady Wharton took the now sobbing 
girl in her arma, Gerald turned aside, tore 
the will in two, and dropped it on the fire 
Which the servants had iit. Mr. Harling 
*prang forward, and snatched the bal! 
burned document from the grate 

“Excuse me, young man!” he asid 
dryly 
Om 1 
ext 


«] ge 


“Bot you forget that 1’ve an inter- 


‘Othe property!” And be caretally 





‘Nguished the paper, folded it as care- | 


fully, and, with a nod, placed it in his 
pocket. 2 
. * 7 . cm . 

The wedding was to have been a quiet 
one—quite quiet; but, perhaps, no one was 
very much surprised to find, when the 
bridal party made its way to the church, 
that the little time beaten edifice was 
crammed, that notonly the churenyard, 
but a large space in front of it, was filied 
with an eager, excited, and delighted 
crowd. 

Carriages lined the roads, gay with bunt 
ing and laurel, for some distance; for, 
though the invitations had been few, the 
guests were many. 

The county simply declined to be left 
out ofan affair which so intimately con- 
cerned it; and everybody, who could be 
present, came to look on atthe imost ro- 





mantic wedding which had ever taken | 


place in Regna, or, in fact, the county it- 
self. 

Claire had always been popular, and 
Gerald had won a place for himselfin the 
hearts of the poor; and the fact that the 
sweet faced Sister Agnes was Lady Whar. 
ton, and his mother, added a zest tothe 
situation which heightened the interest 
and excitement. 

As the bride appeared, a murmur of ad 
miration and affection, which soon grew 
intoa loud cheer, greeted ner, and sent 
the blood to her face 

Mr. Harling, who gave her away, was, 
perhaps, the proudest man in what was 
afterwards described as a popular de- 
monstration, and he stook hands with 
Lord Chester three separate times, as the 
two men, warm friends already, made 
their way, with difficuity, through the 
crowd. 

But, indeed, his pride seemed to be 
shared by the whole throng, who feit as if 
the mistress of Court Regna belonged to 
every one of them; as, indeed, in the best 


Wharton and the girl with whom she bad 
sailed in the yacht, and, as Ciaire bent 
down and kissed her, she said, with placid 
vatisfaction — 

“You're looking as well and bonny, my 
lady, as ever; and, my lord, too, is just as 
he always was, Ah, well, you deserve a 
good and handsome busband, my lady; 
and my ‘ord is that, let people say what 
they will!” 

‘Say, “od 
pered Claire. 

“God bless you, my dear!" said the oid 
woman, a8 If she were a little surprised at 
the request, and Claire’« emotion, ‘And, 
tiod bless my lord, too, Does the yacht sail 
today? Is the weather fine ?”’ 

“Yea, nurse!” said Gerald's deep voice; 
‘please God, we shall Lavealong and 
prosperous voyage !”’ 

Just before the bappy pair entered the 
rivbon-bedecked carriage which was to 


bless you,’ nurse!" whis- 


_ convey them to the station, Gerald handed 


of all senses she did, and continued to be- | 


long. 

As for Gerald, his pride in the lovely 
creature who was that day indeed made 
his own, was overwhelmed by a joy so 
great as to fill him with a won-tering 
amazement. 

It seemed to bim, even as they drove 
back to the Court, side by side, 
hand, as if even now he doubted the 
reality of his overwhelming happiness, 
and his hand closed on hers ina grip so 
tight that she could feel the impress of 
her wedding ring—her wedding ring !—on 
the fingers next it. 

“Ciaire! Claire! Is it alla dream?’ he 
seid. 

She waa silent a moment, then she whis- 
pered— 

“Yes; it’s alla dream, Gerald; but you 
and I will goon dreaming it!” 

They were stillin dreamiand as they 
passed up the steps, lined by a cheering 
crowd—for the Court was open to aii 
chose to enter its grounds that day—a 
crowd that shouted with ai! the 
its iangs— 

“God biess you, 
you, Mr. Gerald! God bless you, ny lady! 
Heaven keep you, and send you hap;i 
ness, Miss Claire! Long life to 
and lady !”’ 

They were still in dreamland wheo they 
stood in the hall surrounded by their true 
and tried friends, and they did not wake 


who 
purwer of 


my lord! Got bless 


our lord 


to the full sense of the bappiness Geant vad 
showered upon them uali Cialre was 
lying upon Sister Agnes’ tender bosom, 
aud they beard ber murmar, with « litte 
sob 


“God bless you, my son and daughter!’ 

Of that wedding-breaklast, Dowushire 
in general, and Regna in particular, still 
talks. 

Lord and Lady Wharton are famous for 
their hospitality; but none of the splendid 
entertainments, which has since been 
given by them within the state.y walls of 
Court Regna, bave effaced the memory of 
the never to be forgotten marriage feast; 
and men atill quote, with admiration and 
despair, the speeches made b, Mr. Harl- 
ing and Lord Chester, and talk of 
bride and her beauty. 

There is always a iittle pause 
excitement of such a tremendous funcuon 
and, perhaps, few noticed that the bride 
and bridegroom, attired for traveling, had 
stolen away, or that the Dowager, Lady 
W barton, was also missing. 

These three bad left the crowd of rejoic- 
ing guests, and had gone down, side by 
side, to the little cottage in the shrut 
Lady Wharton’s first 


the 


after the 


It was not 
tiere As they stood by the ted 


woman, wbo had accompar 
girlish flight, looked up at 
but smiling and !} ng eyes 
Claire she &poke. 
| ber. Gerald and Ciaire wer Lord 


hand in | 


a long shaped parcel to Mr. Harling. 

It looked as if it contained an axe, and, 
in fact, it did, and a very fine and useful 
axe it would have been if Terrence could 
ever have brought himself to use it, in- 
stead of hanging it over his fireplace and 
pointing it out to everyone who entered 
the hut, and insisting upon telling the 
wonderfal story of its donor, 

It may be mentioned that Gerald and 
Claire, themselves, found it there when 
they paid Terrence a visit later on. 

With shouts of “Come back soon ! Come 
back soon !"’ ringing in their eara, they 
were whirled to the station, and, at last, 
in the reserved carriage of the London ex- 
press, realized that they were alone. 

It was a strange feeling, that isolation in 
the midstof a great joy and 
happiness, 

‘these two could only look into each 
other's eyes in silence fora time, then 
Gerald said, as he drew the costly furs 
more closely round the woman whose 
smali hands had opened the gates of the 
earthly Paradise for him 

“Ciaire, that ery of theirs echoes in my 
ear, Wemust go back soon, Weshall be 
happy over therein the warmth and the 
sunshine, but Court Regna lies very near 
my heart—almost as near as its queen!’ 

She nestied a littlecioser, “I firstiearnt 
what love meant when | inet ita mistress 
there, and, somehow, it seems mean and 
eruel to rob it of her, even in this moment 
of our joy, and even though it be only for 
a time.’’ 

“You have not robbed it, Gerald !'"’ she 
whispered, ber lips close to his. “Think! 
You havé given ita inaster as weill—you 
are Court Regna’s lord and master—and 
mine! Be good to us both, dear, my 
lord, for we love you passing weil!’ 


absorbing 


|THE END [{ 
8 ee 


MAKING STAGE EFFECTS, 





if we except some few modern comedies 
in which the scenes are all interiors, al 
mostevery play requires the simulation 
of natural storm, sunshine, 
moonlight, thunder, lightning, ball, 
wind, and snow, 
these effects were produced 
means; but 

constantly 


phenomena 
rain, 


Formerly 
by very simple 6von Klages 
methods are pow changing, 
and @ uiastler of stage IMnanagenmnent is ever 
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Or do you want a soft and tender moon. 
light, such as might serve for Romeo ani! 
Juliet’s baloony ? 

Lights half down, bine limes and bine 
mediums, and there you are! Your sta- 
tionary moon would have been easily 
obtained by the une of oiled allk only a 
few years ago; but there have heen many 
improvements in stage moona of late 

In the best theatres to-day your sky at 
the back of the ‘‘net” would be painted a 
delicate blue tint upon strained linen, and 
your moon riseand the effect of drifting 
clouds would be obtained by meansof a 
huge magic lantern worked from the back 
of the stage. 

The stage sun and moon are mysterious 
orba, Their light generally falls upon the 
leading actor or actress only, following 
them in their movements all over the 
stage, and stopping whenever they stop. 

Leaving Nature in someof her softer 
mooda, let us now work up a terrific 
storm. At first we hear the distant mat- 
terings of thunder. 

These sounds are easily produced by 
rattling the “thunder sheet’’—a thin plate 
of sheet iron which hangs within easy 
reach of the prompter’s hand. The rain 
begins to patter sharply, and the rising 
wind shrieks and howls, 

To this day there jis no better device for 
simulating the sound of falling rain than 
the rattling of dried peas in a wooden box, 
while the roaring and rushing of the wind 
are best imitated by rubbing sharply the 
surface of a piece of tightly-stretched ailk. 

Ab! a flash of iightning, almost blind 
ing in ita intensity. There is no need to be 
frightened. The bright flash has merely 
been produced by blowing a stream of the 
yellow powder known as lycopodium 
through a gas jet. 

And then the thunder comes with a 
crash, which makes the inexperienced 
Playgoer almost start ont of his seat. 

For these terrifice crashes—and one of 
the most atartliing was that which came 
with the earthquake in Clandian—ae‘thun- 
der box,”’ or chamber, has to be specially 
bullt. 

This ja «a stout, strong, narrow, enclosed 
box, lined with sheet iron, built at lenaat 
half round the side and back of the stage. 
In this chamber there are numerous sud- 
den descents, like steep ateps, 

Heavy cannon bails are placed at the top 
of this enclosed tunnel, These are re- 
leased when the prompter pulis a string; 
and away they go rushing down tbe in- 
cline, crashing upon theiron plates in their 
fall, the sound dying away with an angry 
rumble in the distance, 

Snow is avery difficult substance to 
deal with on the stage. Itis produeed, aa 
every boy who has witnessed a stage anow 
storm must guess, by tearing sheets of 
white paperinto very sinall pieces and 
shaking tr} om down fromthe topof the 
stage. 

Paper artificially frosted, in order that it 
might giisten and sparkle in the lime- 
light, has been tried, and one manager 
recently tried the eflect of amall fragments 
of fleecy cotton wool; but neither of these 
experiments was altogether successful, 
and plain white paper holds the field, 

The great difficully is to get a steady and 
fall, prevent the 
paper from descending in thick “eclumps’’ 
the stave while 


even and to pieces of 


insome parte of over 


| parts are ree fromaeny #2084 Whatever. 


| of seating horsetiesh 


on the look out lor devices by which Na- 
ture may be more closé6ly imitated. 

No matter what kind of stage weather | 
anauthor may desire for his play, the 
promypter, aided by thé gasian and the 
limmeGlight men, can provide it for bit, 
Hosy dawn on «a summer's morning! 

The limeiighi men slip rose colored 
giasses iv frontof their limelignt boxes, 
and the gasman turns his fooilightas, his | 
“wing lights, and his ‘border’ Lights | 
balf down, 

Botthe rosy light from the limes only 


falls in paiches on the stage and the scen. 
ery; #0 4 Very ingenious device t4 resorted 


| culiar taste dates from the siege of 


For this purpose “snow boxes’ are ueed 
and itis the duty of the men 
boxes yently and 
n order 


in the ‘flies’ 


above to move these 


steadily toand fro io en4urea 
reguiar and realistic anow fail 
3 
HORMEFLESH AS -Uippophagy— 
Or, lo speak less euphemistically, the habit 
i4 *preading on the 
Wooile savage man is known 
to have eated ravenous hunger with 
horsefiesh or any other variety of Nesh he 
could find, the modern origin of thia pe- 


Foow 


Continent 
his 


Paris, 


| during the Franco-Prussian war, when the 


to. This is the useof what are cailed 
“medinms.”’ 

fhe mediums—usually made from a 
atrong but transparent fabric called 
“tamimny’’—areé in three colors—red, amber, 
and biue, 


By simple mechanical means there strips 


of colored cloth are made to #erve as 
acreenus to all the gas jets which iight the 
stage, softening the crade light and suf 
fuelng the whole scene with the co.vor de. 
sired 

The electri ight has now replaced gas 
in post first-class theatres, and olored 
gwiasees take tif piace ‘ tt ® 
general pris 

' x 

a ‘ € 
: ‘ x 


populace were compelled trom dire neces. 
wity to sacrifice thie nobie quadruped to 
sustain life 

Many acquired a taste for the meat, and 
did 
capitalation of the city 


ne demana for it nol cease with the 


Horsefiesh, too, ia 


much cheaper than beef. Keef in Paris is 


worth about tenpence «2 poond, while 


horsefiesh can be had for aboul fourpence 


a pound, 

Once planted ti Paris, (he habit spread to 
otner Continents ties, expecially Kerlin, 
wi ré ruet! dem = 7 v ti immed } ioe n 

. y the p rer asses, 
“ man 
» on J ae 
Ai 4 mice . ewhe 
4 "= “ti 4 ~~ 











LOST. 


aY & YT. 
soft giow of the flrelight 
hound about the darkened floor; 
Echoes of the chtldren’s laughter 
Pnter at the 


Fails the 


half cloeed Goer 


Aed 1 wander, dreaming, dreaming, 
Rack through years of long ago, 

Mack through daysoef joy and gladness, 
Daye w howe lowe lteht lingers ao! 


Then before me comes my darling, 
That dear face now gone for aye, 

teone from gloom of earthly darkness 
To the light of endle«« day- 


t,one, but, having left it« shadow, 
Ever present to my sight 
frome, butever wating for me, 


Waiting for mein the light 


Wtth the dyteg of the embers 

Would the dark stream might be crossed, 
Landing meat dawn of morning 
With my darting loved and lost! 


Madame La Comtesse. 








RY a. LR, 
N .8— 1 waein Paris, studying art, and 
doing, or pretending to do,an im- 


menee deal of work, Those days were 
the happiest of my net uneventful life, 
Paris has indeed, for those who know 
her well, a pecuilar and res'istiess fascina- 
tion, the sortof charm which Thackeray 
tellaoftin his Quartier Latin ballads, and 


"father, the Squire of the Hampshire vil 





| fact it was 


which Marte KRashkirtshef raved of in her | 


journal, Loon fellunder the spell, and 
plunged into the delight of la vie BKohem 
jenne 

One day | was returning home from the 
Louvre, where | had been cepying the en- 
tombment of Atala. My fingers were 
cramped and tired from handling my 
brushes, but my heart was as light as air, 
and | hummed a gay chansonette as I 
atrode aleng. 

En route | entered the Morgue, 

The old Morgue, an ugly and repulsive 
looking building, over whose destruction 
Robert Browning waxed eloquent in 
verse, was pulled down some years ago. 

The present building is neat looking and 
commonplace, with nothing in its exterior 
to show Utnat it is a public office, except the 
flag of the Republic which waves over the 
entrance. It is situated on the Isie Nt. 
Louis, almost under the shadows of Notre 
Dame, and close to the Seine, from which 
FO many of its Inmates are dragged, 

You enter at one door, pass through, 
and go out atanother, Partof the build 
ing is partitioned off with thick plate. 
xlasa, and behind this lie the bodies, each 
onan tron bed or stretcher, with feet 
turned to the spectators, and the head 
rained, 

The spectacie is always more or loss 
ghastly, and it isa terrible and significant 
fact that although all these poor creatures 
are the unknown Victims or suicide, the 
Morgue is rarely if ever empty. 

One grows accustomed to the sight; it 
haunted me at first, but L soon got over it, 
and thought no moreof it than the Pari- 
sians themsel ven, 

Today, there were three bodies 
behing the plate-gliasa, Two 
the third a beautiful girl. 
halr—the eolor we artists 
damp acd matted over her ten pillow. 
Her eyes were closed, their long lashes 
sweeping the ceath ivory of her 
Hler finely-chiselled lips were 
parted, as though tn a last sigh. 


lying 
were men, 
Her tawny red 
love — streamed 


slightly 


| duets— Katetle 





cheeks, | 


Ky ber side hung the dress in which she | 


} 
had been found, a white garment of some 


soft clinging material. 

My eyes took In all 
rested long and fixedly 
face, 

The Morgue, strange to say, was nearly 
empty of spectators, and the one or two 
straggiers who were there did not seem to 
share my senee of admiration. 

Indeed, they did not seem to notice the 
girlatall, but stared, with whispered com- 
ments, at her two companions. Even at 
the time I noticed this Could I only have 
known! 

At last, after one more admiring but rev- 
erent glance, I left the Morgue, and 
wended my way to my studio. 
thoughts were still fall of what! had just 
neen, 


these 
upon 


details, and 
the lovely 





| 
| 
| 


1 lighted my lamp and made up my fire, | 


stirring the latter intoa bright blaze. As 
Idideo Ithonghtof that unknown form 
coid and cheerless in death 


“She bas no fire to warm her."’ I said it 
aioud, and then half shuddering to bear 
the sound of m+: wn * oe Pahaw ! i 
thought Lamm getting nervous Here are 

e Engii« t * Now for bome news 

rhe firet | opened waa from my dear old 


lage over the water. 


“I enclose the check; and Jack, my dear 
boy, we are all looking forward to your re 
turn on Tharsday. Your mother says you 
won't care for Ravenscourt after Paria, but 
ltellher! know better, Will give you 
all news when we meet Order some of 
that dry champagne from the place in the 
Rue Castiglione. Your mother senda her 
love, and encloses a letter from Millicent, 
which came in one of hera 

Your AFFRCTIONATE FATHER” 


“PLN —We can’t give you any French 
frogs, but there will bea fine sirloin or 
two when you come.”’ 


Dear old dad. The letter was eminently 
characteristic of him, especially the post- 
marr igor. 

My aister’s ran as follows:— 


“The Limes, Clapham. 
“My Drark Jaox.—You don’t know 
how lam longing to see you. We are go 


for you. Papa and mamma have allowed 
me to invite my schoolfellow, Estelle Le 
vine (the lovely French girl | told you 
about), to spend it at Ravenscourt. So 
now you will see her, for she is betrothed 
alireaty, in the horrid French fashion—in 
she was in 
to the Count de Vieuxbois, a very 
handsome man, and very rich. He comes 
sOmetiInes to eee her at echool, and all the 
girls rave abouthim. You and Estelle 
will be able to lalk French together 
telle laughs at my French) and 
has a lovely 
(rood-bye, Jack. 
“Your loving #ister, 
“MILLICENT,”’ 


done when 
cradle 


to sing 


plays divinely. 


I folded up my sister's enthusiastic let 
ter. And all that night | dreamt of a 
French girl, but it was not about Mill. 
cents friend; it was abont the girl in the 
Morgue, 

The next morning, the day before the 
one fixed for my return to England, ij rose 
laie; and having consumed my rolls and 
cotfes sat down at my easel to paint. 1 did 
rot intend going to the Louvre, for I had 
to pack, and there were several farewell 
Visite to be paid. 

For atime I daubed away idly at some 
anatomical studies. It was perfectly use- 
less. How can the mind settle to one 
thing when itis fuil of another? 1 made 
the most absurd blunders, and finally 
thrust the canvas impatiently aside Then 
I took up another, lighted a fresh cig- 
arette, mixed some more colors, and, line 
by line, drew in the contour of a woman's 
head. 


*HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 














“There's baif-acrown for you. Lat go 
their heads, George.”’ 

In another moment we were dashing 
along towards the Grange behind my fatb- 
er’s spanking greys. I enjoyed the keen 
crisp air and the familiar landscape white 
and sparkling. 

We soon arrived at the lodge, and at last 
stopped before the old-fashioned door. My 
mother was on the steps to meet me before 
I had timetojumpdown. Bedind ber was 
Millicent. Between them both | was 
nearly hugged to death. 

“There! let him go in,” said my father; 
“don't keep him out in the cold.” 

I followed them into the library. The 
ruddy glow of the fire shone on the carved 
oak wails, the crimson hangings, the 
gieaming silver, the dainty china cupa. 

“Well, this is comfortable!’ I began— 
and then stopped, for coming out of the 
shadow, with a soft gliding step, was a 
tall graceful figure in gray. 

‘*Eatelle,”’ said Millicent, “he has come. 


| Jack, this ia my friend Estelle Levine.” 
ing to havea lovely Christmas all together 


this year, and | havea grand piece of news | 


ber 


At that moment the fire flared up, and 
its light fell full on her face Merciful 
powers! it was the face I had seen in the 
Morgue! 

For a moment I stood as if turned to 
stone; then I recovered myself sufficiently 
to take the hand that was stretched out to 
me in a pretty friendly way. 

“We must not stand on ceremony,” said 
a low sweet voice, “Millicent bas told me 


| 80 much about you that I feel I know you 


( Es- | 


voice, and | 


Feature by feature it appeared. I bardly | 


breathed. My hand worked 
ning, with bold eawift strokes. 
not by law but by inspiration. 

(iradmally the outline grew 
tinct—then the flesh tints, the hair, the 
subtle curves, che eyelids, the 
parted lips. in about three hours I rose 
from my seat, and there on the easel be 
fore me stood a life-like study of the tace 
I had seen in the Morgue! 


like light- 
i painted 


closet 


1 gazed at it, half in fondness, half in 


abject terror. | knew it was the beat 
thing | bad ever done, or could ever hope | 
todo But wasit my own work? True, 


already.’’ 

I said something, | forget what; and at 
that moment the old butier brought in the 
lamp. 

“Had you ever 
demoiselle Levine?’ 

We were in the drawing-room, after din- 
ner, and she was turning over some of my 
sketches, Sne laughed a merry laugh. 

‘“Whata question! No, indeed. I am 
an only child. But how grave you look. 
You are making a mystery out of poor 
littie me. 

“Once to-night you asked me if I had 
been in Paris lately; and when | said no, 
you looked relieved; and when you first 


a twin sister, Ma- 


saw me you really looked at meas if | 
wereachost. Where have you seen me 
before ?”’ 


“Il never said I had seen you before, 
W hat put that idea into your head ?”’ 

“Only what I hear and see. You have 
evidently seen someone like me; my 
‘double’ perhaps. Everybody has a double. 
W bere did you see her ?"’ 

These questions were growing intolera- 
ble. I changed the subject somehow, and 
asked ber to sing. 

“Do sing, Estelle,’ said my sister, com- 
ing across the room towards us, “I want 
Jack to hear you.” 


With the utter absence of affection 


| which distinguished everything she did, 


more dis- | 


| Estelle Levine rose 


at once and went to 
the piano. She played a brief prelude, 


|} and then ina rich, clear contralto voice 


I had painted it, but what occult influence | 


had guided my hand? 

With a strong ebudder | packed the pic- 
ture up carefully in boanis, not to smear 
the still wet paint, and put it away among 
my things for England. This done, | 
went to a cafe and ordered my di.ner. 

While eating itl debated: should I go 
and see her again, or should | not? Yea, 
I thought, just once. only once before 
jeaving Parise 

I knew | was the victim 
fancy, but I reflected that perhaps if I 
took one last look at her face it would pre- 
vent me from dweiling so much upon itin 
the future, Perhaps | had idealized it on 
the previous day, it might look different— 
leas lovely —to-day. 

So I went down to the Morgee, and en- 
tered the door on the lef{| ard went 
see her lying. 

Rut she was gone 

. o > 

“Well, Jack! How are you, my boy ?”’ 

‘“First-rate, father. Why, are you look- 
ing younger than ever! How like you to 
come out In all this snow to meet me?’ 


*"<» 


otieh bit of snow, isn’tit? Here, 
Spencer, pat Mr. John's lugwage in the 
phaeton \ erry Christmas t you, 
Sper cer ' ; 

‘Same to you, Squire, and a-many of 
em 


began the opening notes of a quaint song. 

As long asl live l shall never forget 
that song asshe sangit. The dreamy, 
languid voice carved every note deep into 
my heart It was like the passionate wail 
of « spirit; the weary cry of a disappointed 
anc fruitiess life. When she had finished 
she rose, 

“Doesn't she sing beautifully ?"’ 
ered Millicent. 
you, Esteile. 


whisp- 
“I told you so Thank 
Now | am going to ask Jack 


| to sing.” 


I sang one or two songs; Millicent 


, played; and #0 the evening went on. 


of a morbid | 


| | won't tell you what I think. 


“Why do you sing sach sad songs?” I 
asked Mdiie. Levine during a pause in the 
music, 

“Oh, 
think. 

‘But you are not sad.” 

“Oh, no—no. But somehow when I sing 
] always enter into my songs more if they 
are sad ones. And then, too, I think—but 
You would 


because—because I like them, I 


cali me foolish.” 
“IT shall notcail you foolish, and I in- 
sist upon knowing what you think.” 
“Well, then, 1 ama fatalist. And my 


| fate is a sad one.”’ 


| Straight tothe place where I expected to | 
My 


“Indeed !’’ 1 forced a laugh. 
“There! you are laughing at me, and 


| you promised not to.” 





“Well, I won't laugh, but you must get 
rid of these morbid fancies.’’ 

“They are not morbid fancies; I know 
my destiny. It is a sad one.”’ 


“Will you try not to think such 
things ?”’ 

**T can’t help being a fatalist.”’ 

“But you can help thinking too m 
about it 

“Well, I won’t think about it any more 
How well you talk French! It is such a 


treat to me to hear itagain. They wouldn’t 





let mie say six words at Clapham, because 
I was there to learn English.” 

“Quite right! Now, will you sing 
again?’ 

Giving me s mischievous look she 
plunged into a gay chansonette, singing it 
with true French spirit and 

“(Does that please Monsieur ?” she 
demurely at its conclusion. 

“I liked it. But! like the others beat.” 

“And so do I,” broke in Millicent 
“Mournful songs suit you better, Estetie- 
don’t they, Jack ?”’ 

“Don’t ask him!” said Estelle, laugh. 
ing. 

The next day, under pretext of a waik, 
I got Millicent all to myself. 

“Milly,” I eaid, “teil me all you know 
about Mdile, Levine.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. Isn't she 
charming, Jack? 1l’m afraid you are in 
love with her—and there is the Count.” 

‘“Tell me about the Count.” 

“Why, I don’t know much about him, 
except that he is tall, and handsome, and 
rich. He has large dark eyes and an 
estate somewhere in the north of France, 
He is to marry Estelle In the spring. She 
will stay with friends in Paris when she 
leaves here, and the Count has made ar- 
rangements for her marriage. It will take 
place at the church of St. Philippe da 
Roule—do you know it, Jack Tt” 

“Well.” 

“And then they are going to the Counts 
chateau. They will live half the year in 
Paria, and Estelle wants me to go and 
stay with ber. She is an orphan. Her 
mother died when she wasa baby, and 
her father when she wasabout six, after 
betrothing her to the Count.” 

‘Has she money ?’ 

“Jack, how curious you are!’ 

“(Never mind; I have reasons for ask- 
ing.”’ 

“Yea, Estelle is enormously rich, I be 
lieve.” 

“And the Count ?” 

“Also; I told you 80 before. He belongs 
to the old noblesse, and hasa large for- 
tune to keep up his title.” 

“Has Mademoiselle Estelle any reise 
tives ?”’ 

“None. She has often told me so. She 
is singularly alone in the world. Bat she 
will have the Count.” 

“] hate the Count!” 

“Jack !’’ 

Ten days later | was back in Paris. Anx- 
jous to make up my brief holiday I 
planged deeply into my work, refusing 
all invitations, and studying incessantly. 
The winter that year was long and cold. 
Notre Dame wore a snowy mantie, and 
the ice lay thick on the ornamental waters 
ot the Bois de Boulogne. 

In April, Estelie’s marriage took place. 
My sister came over from England to be 
bridesmaid. It was a very quiet wedding. 
The bridal party consisted only of M. and 
Mdme Leteilier, Estelie’s guardians, one 
of the Count’s friends, who acted as best 
man, Millicent and myself. 

The bride, who was in white, look ed 
radiantly lovely. In fact, as she and the 
Count stood before the altar I thought I 
had never seen so striking a couple. 

He was tall and erect, some ten years 
older than Estelle, with a most distin- 
guished air, and his extreme darkness set 
off to perfection the fair coloring of his 
companion. 

After the ceremony we breakfasted st 
Bignon’s and . toasted the new ly-marriec 
couple, Then came the leave-taking. 

“Adieu, Monsieur Jack,’’ said the bride 
gaily. ‘We shall see you often in Paris 
on our return.” The Count added bis !t- 
vitation to that of his wife I thanked 
them both. 

“Adieu, Comtesse.” : 

Millicent stayed a week longer ip Paris 
as my guest. Then she departed and 
things went onin their old way. Had | 
forgotten the circumstances at the 
Morgue? Hardly. Even had I tried to 
forget it, or to fancy it all a dream, here 
was the picture in my on whieb | 
could not make up my mind to destroy. 

Time after time I told myself that it bad 
been merely a singular coincidence, poth- 
ing more. 

Indeed, what connection could that 
forsaken creature in the «ead-house hare 
with the Countess of Vieuxbois? It wa** 
chance resem biance. 

So [ reasoned, and so time wen. on. 

Autumn came, and with it s note from 
the Countess, dated from Paris, asking ™* 
to call that afternoon at three. 

The address given was in the Rue 
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the bright, merry girl I had known only 
«ix months ago bad gone, and a sad look- 
ing wornan stood before me. 


«You think me changed,” she said, read- | 


ing my face with a mournful smile, 

«You have been ili, Countess,”’ I said. 

“Yea, ill,” she whispered, sinking intoa 
chair and covering her face with ber hands. 
«Dl and wretched—tbhe most wretched 
woman in Paris.” 

“Estelle. do not say such things,” 1 ex- 
claimed; “you are nervous and unstrung. 
The Count——”’ 

“Yaa, the Count !”’ she said with a bitter 
laugh. “Listen, Monsieur Jack. Do you 
remember that evening at your home 
when | told yon that I was a fatalist ?” 

I nodded, too overcome to speak. 

“Well, it bas all come true: mostof it at 
all events. The end is easy to foresee. it 
will come too.” 


“What is all this?” I exclaimed pas- 


sionately. ‘Are you not happy in your 
married life. Is the Count——” 
‘Count? Ihave been deceived, I tell 


you. lam marriedto a man whom no 
honest person would take by the hand—s 
gambier, a thief, a forger. A man who 
has squandered everything he ever had in 
this world, and who married me for my 
fortune,” Estelle exclaimed. 

“Can this be true? When did you find 
this out ?” I asked. 

‘Soon enough,’’ she said with a mirth- 
less laugh, which ended in a painful 
cough. “That 
heard so much existed only in 
tion. It was gambled away long ago. He 
had not a sou, and I tell you heonly mar- 
ried me for my money. He has told me 
so bimself.”’ 

“Bat M. 
father ?"’ 

“He deceived them ail. When my 
father died he wasa mere boy. M. and 
Mdme. Letellier are old and know noth- 
ing of what goeson in the world. You 
must go, Monsieur Jack; he may return at 
any moment. I sent for you because I 
wanted to sve you and tell you all; be 


and Mdme. Letellier—your 


cause you are a bit of the old glad times.’’. 


The miserable wife tbrew herself back 
with a burst of tears, 

My very heart was wrung with the sight 
ot her misery. Kneeling by her side I 
laid my band on her arm with a brotherly 
gesture, 

‘Come with me,’’ I said, “I will take 
you to Ravenscourt. Come now, at once. 
Leave this wretch who has treated you so 
infamously, you have good cause to do an. 
My mother and sister will receive you 
with open arms, and we will try to make 
you happy once more. Les beaux jours 
will come back again after ail.”” Nhe only 
shook her head. 

“You do not know my—this man,” she 
said slowly, “he would track me out and 
claim mé, and the law would give me to 
him. He told me so once before, when I 
threatened to leave him. Now go, ! im- 
plore you. I dare not let him find you 
bere.”’ 

“When shall I see you again ?”’ 

“To-morrow night, at seven. in front of 
the Madeleine. I havea presentiment I 
may want your advice. If I am not there 
do not wait. i may te detained. I bave 
much more to tell you, but not to day." 

“You will let me help you ?” 

“If itis possible. I cannot tell. Do not 
let Millicent know that you have seen me 
like this, 
what Il suffer. I hear footsteps. Adieu! 

“To morrow atseven. Au revoir.’ 

* * * * o * 

The next night, long before seven, | 
paced up and down in front of the Made 
‘eine. Ll waited till balf-past seven, til! 
eight, no one came; and I was obliged, re 
‘uctantly to return to my studio. 

I remembered her words: “I may be de 
tained,’’ and after all it was quite natural 
\hat she should be. Nevertheless as time 
went on, my heart sank, and dark fore- 
bodings took hold of me. 

leat until far into the night making 
plans for the welfare of the unhappy 
Countess. Of course she must come to 
Engiand and make her home with us 

I wrote a long letter to my mother, teil 
‘ng her as much as! thought necessary 
and begging her belp and advice, anc that 
of my tather, in this time of core need. 
Then | sealed the letter and locked it up 
‘2 ty despatch box, and asthe night was 
now far advanced retired to bed. 

In the morning I wrote a note, carefully 
worded, and sent it to the Kue Darn. | 
feit pretty certain that the Count wouid 
Save the fingering of his 


wife’s corre 


“pondence, and my note was a master 
Piece of caution. 
xnew she would read betweer 
nés. Then | went out for a walk ee 


Someé fresh air down by the river, a 
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ib'nk over the strange events that ha 
come to pase, 

i waiked om for some time, hardiy 
knowing where I went; and at last | found 
myself on one of the bridges. I think it 
was the Pont Neaf. 

I stood fora while watching the dark, 
sullen-looking tide, as it rolled heavily 
benesth me. Then, as I watched, « strange 
im palse came over me; a morbid desire to 
visit the Morgue, which was distant 
scarcely a store’s throw. 

What Shelley calls “A spirit in my 


feet,” guided them up to the building, | 


and almost before l knew where | was | 
found myself inside. The Morgue was 
filled with people; a curious pushing 
throng. whispering in undertones, and 
pointing at wbha:? Merciful Heaven! at 
her! 

There she lay, as | had seen ber lying 
before, white and still, the coils of her red 
goid hair dripping -ilentiy on the cold 
stopea 

Every eye in the crowd was upon her. 
Sick with horrer! felt myself clutching 
the railing before me. 

“Monsieur is faint,” said the woman: 
“no wonder; it is a pitiful sight.” 

The crowd icoked at me with sympathy, 
and parted to let me pass through as! 
staggered outof the doorand made my 
way to the office. 

“I know the iady who isin there,” I 
said: “have her body taken out at once.”’ 





My deposition was taken, and | was 
questioned and cross questioned until! | 
had told all [Tknew. Then, when every | 


a®-urance had been given me that my «! 
rechhons should be carried out 


Otay,” lead. “On the 19.h of Dacem 
ber what bodies were lying in the Morgue 
—were any of them cirime! 7?” 

The official looked surprised, but said: 
“] will eee, m’sien’,”” and consuited a 
thick volume 


“December I9th,”’ be read, 


fingers down sa column. “Pwo bodtes, 
m'sien", names Unknown. Both men 
Buried onclaimed.”’ 

“Andthe third body which was here 


then—tbhe woman ? 
“There were not 
were only («n.’” 


Petty Pil ferers. 


Some people have very vague notions as 
to what is bomest and what is dishonest: 
and many highly respectable folk, who 
wou!d scorn te steal In a true sense, enter 
tain no scruples in appropriating trifles 
that tickle their fancy. 

A lady who wasa prolific reader, and a 
constant visiter at the various local lilbra 
ries, invartabiy returned the borrowed 
volumes within the stipulated period, and 


three, mu: seu’; 





presente? them s*emingiy in good con- 
dition. 
It was oteerve!, however, by one ii 


brarian thal the oolored piates froin a vaiu 
conslanliy disappearin . 
,@ borrower under discussion quilie 
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anu ast! 
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few the librarian received by 
post 4 check from tbe piate stealer, whic? 
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Way? iater 


won t have procured for her quite a 
miniature .ibrary. 
A theatrical manager's wile inade it 


hobby tocoliet the phoiographs of the 
most important artistes 
their likeness uv 
of his theatrical 

In the course of time ber c 
sumed prodigious proportions, embracing 
several iarge a bums of valuable phots 
graphs 

These were, of course hichiy interesting 
to her numerous friends and 
asthe fair owner noticed 
being constantiy deprived of some of is 
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there | 


Woel oe) fered as an excuse the lady 
never allerwards remeabered, for, out of 
pity for his embarrassment. she kindiy 
withéres, taking the advantage of the 
ring! ¢ of a bell to beat a burried ret: eat. 
After this oocurrence the depredstions 
ceased, Dat the thief bad met the moral 
Curae’ © rearn the purlined articies— 
some ‘orty eight highly finished and vaiv- 
abie pa tagranhsa 


arran cement of fowers, always won the 
Praise of ber guests for the elegant man- 
mer io whoch ber tables were dremeed, this 
Sucress De.ng meainiy dependent on the 
choce dieplay of biessoma, arranged 
ancecst= ber silwer and delicate tab'e 
orns.peats 

Une © fn rg an Uproar was caused by 
ons of ber gueste—a crabby old gentle 
man © ho resided close at band —accusing 
her . 
bow: of mich Mocssoma, which had re- 
cette | special notice and admiration. 

() eoarea, the eympetny of toe company 


wae * the confused hostess, and po 
one >retended to beitewe the lady guilty of 
the sarge that had been breag! ageinst 
her ‘e tienteard untimely a fashion 
Kot i. was (ree, nevertheless, and the lady 
wax ei t& pers rather emartiy in order 


to @e« are punreh ment 


Taetr two gardens were divided onty by 


a ioe proret bewigeom the side, and the 
Ti bw laken opportunity of the tem 
porary ah=ence of the gardmerto gain ac 
Gna tnt ne of the clase hoveee, from 
. he erties had Mheen piliaged. 
r f (be servants had eepiest her, and 
infore x (hetr master, the latter went 
2 ite? to Ube entertainment, porp<meiy 
e « *. roperty enc ez Ieee ihe hoe 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Sroves.— Ol stewee and gas stoves 
should never be kept Serning in 8 sleep- 
ing room, for they are burned tn the open 
air of a room, and, baving no connection 
with a chimner foe they throw the 
poisonous carboric oxide of combustion 


A lady who w4 of her estietic | inte the air of the apartment, and make it 


unfit for respiration. Even an of] lamp ia 


| dangerous if teftt berning ail night, bat an 


{ stealing hie flowers, pointing t a | 


| tubes do net barn o=t, and 
| porative power of the te. 


O11 stove is worse, because stove gener. 
ally fei more fame, comsume more of 
the oxygen, and give off more poteomous 
gas. 

PIANO Stroot.—A novel piano ston ie 
being introdoced, ebich, by a very simple 
and ingeniee* arrangement, enabler two 
seate to be cometracted from the ome stant. 
The piliar sopperting the seat can be 
tlivited, the two liege of each part being 
supported by an trom brecket resting on 
the floor, and giring the reyuired etetil- 
t'y. The cirenlar top te in two pteres, ome 
fiiting over the other, and these ere di- 
vided and acjaste! to form a dooble eat, 
should be found convenient for 
duet playing. 
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leolkt. and moteture 


Consists of a preparation of s*bestes. worl 
thin sheets by bydrauli- 
are then waeter- 
provfed on ome sote by «a epectal a viution, 
and portions icaerted imte the bheots as 
middie soles Actestes being « 5os- com- 
ductor of beat, ise interpeiation imto the 
fabric of cur bom aod eboces In com junction 
with a waterproo! material bas the effect 
of coonteracting the influerces of best, 
Leheotione lined betes 
rannot wear, and are, teandea, 
inany times more Sfexitde than bots made 
In the ordiosry manner. Lastly, aeteatc« 
being @ non-eomdecter of electricity, per- 
=_y Fa & 
Sires in perfect safety 
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Oo Superstition. 


Men have not shed their ignorance as 
fast as they have grown into fresh 
know edge, their encasement of super 
atition has not been cast away before 
they have tried to fit themselves with 
the armor of truth. It is pitiful to find 
how slowly we get rid of the fanciful 
unrealities that torment as; we cannot 
part with them ina hurry; they are in 
the blood. 

Superstition is a disease which can 
only gradually thin out as it is diluted 
generation after generation by healthy 
thought. We boast that this is the age 
of reason, that we are above all things 
practical; and yet an onlooker might 
fairly conclude that the common life 
which we all live, the world of realities, 
is very poverty-stricken, sterile and 
monotonous, #0 eagerly do we rush into 
a world that is made up solely of fan- 
tasies when we wish to indulge our im- 
agination with a frolic. 

The infinite variety of human charac- 
ter as it is certainly known to exist, as 
it forces itself on our notice, with its 
loves, ite ambitions, jealousies, despair, 
exultations, whimsicalities, torpidity 
and energy, and the dim, dumb, faith- 
ful, patient life of the lower animals— 
these do not satisfy us, but we must 
weave for ourselves a gossamer exis- 
tence, outside the world we know so 
well, and play with shadows. 

(shosts, fairies, mermaids, witches, 
Mahatmas, omens, luck—al! things that 
are unreal and impossible have still a 
fascination for some minds beyond the 
charms of whatever is tangible and pres- 
ent; they love the companioaship of 
dreams compounded of unearthly stuf 
Yet the world will never make the most 
of its chances of happiness until it has 
learnt to separate rigidly between that 
which is and that which is not. Cicero 
hit the mark when he said the mind 
that is haunted by superstitions can 
never be at peace. 

It is doubtful whether there has not 
been a growth of superstition of late. 
At least there has been a new delight 
in playing with it. Then Theosophy 
steps forward with its mystic jargon 
and unsatiable credulity, and leads cap- 
tive many who are glad to find an ex- 
cuse for their reason to take the bit be- 
tween its teeth and run away. They 
like the exhilaration of the journey 
without caring much about the destina- 
tion. And 80 we see a recrudescence 
of superstition. There is no room for 
any suck revival, for already the causes 
of superstition are plentiful enough. 

Religion itself, dealing as it does for 
the most part with questions outside the 
ordinary life of men, leads up naturaily 
to excessive and 
beliefn. Then we train our children 
upon fairyland fancies before they are 
ol enough to distinguish between fact 


and fable. To them the probabilities | 
are just as much in favor of Queen 
Mab as of Washington 

it is difficult to realize how much of 
the literature of the world would be! 


blotted out if the superstitious were to 

be untwined from the real and cast off! 
There is also the natural conservatism 
in us all which holds fast to ancient 
custome and usages, however foolish; 
_we would preserve historical continuity 
|even though we mast consciously zal- 
vanize into a semblance of life that 
which is dead and might conveniently 
be buried. We smile at the horse-shoe 
nailed over the stable-door, but do not 
take it down. 

And, lastly, in favor of the survival 
of superstitions, there is that uncanny 
heredity, that transmitted fear, which 
is an echo of the vague terrors felt by 
the long procession of our forefathers. 
How is it that the bravest of women 
cannot in some cases hear thunder with- 
out agitation? They do not fear; and 
yet they cannot quite escape the unex- 
hausted tremors of their ancestors. Or, 
again, they do not believe that the sit- 
ting down of thirteen people at a 
dinner-table will have an influence upon 
the fate of any one, yet they would 
rather not do it. 

The people who are entirely free from 
this ingrained susceptibility to supersti- 
tion in some form or other are compara- 
tively tew; while many cultivate it asa 
sort of debased and morbid pleasure, 
an awesome titillation of excitement. 
With all these sources of superstition 
in full flow, it is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at that we are still so far off 
from a rational life. 

From the whole region of supersti- 
tion reason is rigidly excluded. If we 
ask a farmer who sows his corn by the 
directions in an almanac why he does 
it, he will not of course be able to tell 
us any more than the superstitious can 
tell us why spilling salt is unlucky—the 
salt-cellar, by the way, has been knocked 
over by Judas in Leonardo da Vinci's 
picture of the Last Supper—or why old 
shoes are thrown after a bride, or why 
is it unadvisable to change a stocking 
after it has been put on inside out, or to 
re-enter a house after saying ‘‘(iood- 
bye’ without sitting down before again 
leaving, or to kill a pig during the 
waning of the moon, or why it is lucky 
to drop a crooked pin into a well, or 
what are the laws that govern any of 
the other innumerable practices that 
mould the future tor us and bring good 
or ill luck. How came the dog, the 
hare, the owl, the magpie, the seven 
whietlers, and other harmless birds and 
quadrupeds to gain their evil reputation 
as the heralds of sorrow ? 

One can understand why the rude 
forefathers of the race in their simplicity 
thought the trees were groaning under 
the lash of the blast, why they pictured 
the wind as a huntsman dashing at full 
cry in at one door and out at another 
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has received, and while crooning the 
stray verses that are an enigmatic sum- 
mary of her story. 

Religion, Max Maller tells us, is the 
perception of the infinite; and the defi- 
nition would cover superstition too. We 
delight in traveling with surmise, clear 
thought being left behind, into the re- 
gion of shadows and unrealities. It is 
when the blur of the later evening de- 
scends upon the mountains that they 
loom large, solemn and brooding over 
us, and the superiority with which we 
singled out every spur of rock in the 
sunlight shrinks in us. So the twilight 
of superstition has its own attractions, 
and perhaps its uses. 

When however we think of the pos- 
sibilities that life has to offer, without 
recourse to what is only fancy-woven, 
how true love has a grace beyond all 
the dreams of fairyland, how the play 
of character on character has a delicacy 
which needs the keenest watching, and 
how the plain business of life is more 
than enough to tax the undivided 
thought and energy of each of us, we 
grudge any expenditure upon the fool- 
ish frippery of superstition. 

—_—_—E ae 

CONTENTMENT, that balm against the 
ravages of worldly unrest, where can it 
be found, and what is its price? Not 
silver or guld, but patient striving with 
a thankful heart will bring it to the soul 
who desires it; and in its possession 
lurks the charm to chase away unhappy 
visions, to still unwise longings, and to 
open the inner vision to the peaceful 
delights of the home, the triends, the 
advantages which may be ours. And 
so through all the phases of haman hap- 
piness we may go, finding always that 
its true essence is something that must 
be gained without money and without 
price. 

THE more familiar people can become 
with the beauties of Nature, the more 
freely they can become acquainted with 
the masterpieces of art, the oftener 
their eyes meet with beautiful streets, 
beautiful architecture, parks, pleasure- 
grounds, museums and al] the various 
forms in which beauty resides, the more 
responsive will they be to its silent in- 
fluence, and the more discriminating 
will be the taste with which they will 
view it and judge of it. 





How many take a wrong view of life 
and waste their nervous system in en- 
deavoring to accumulate wealth with- 
out thinking of the present happiness 
they are throwing away! It is not 
wealth or honor that makes a man 
happy—many of the most wretched 
beings on earth have both—but it is a 
radiant sunny spirit which knows how 
to bear little trials and enjoy little com- 





while they cowered over the fire in their 
hal!; but the persistence of such thoughts 
and fears unto the present, so that the 
hoot of the owl, baying of the 
hound to the moon, or the shrill screams 
whirling night-birde uunerve the 
listeners is a phenomenon which cannot 
very well be made to harmonize with 
the spread of education. 


the 
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Perhaps the explanation is that su- 
perstition is the poetry of the ignorant. 
It has preserved in minds not easily | 
moved the legends and sentiments of a | 
buried world. Romance would not have | 
survived if it had not been interwoven | 
with the marvelious. It may be an 
hereditary infirmity derived from gen- 
erations of credulous and impression- 
able ancestors, but we are strangely 
moved by what is vague and question- 
ing, compared with that which is clear 
and readable. 

When we hear that ‘““hilde Roland | 
to the dark tower came,”’ we are at once | 








unfounded fears and | 


| kept alive. 


in a state of excitement to know more. 


| That excitement is the seed-ground in 


which superstition is sown and romance 
The old wife whose life you 


would think would be sunk in trivia] 


| details, whose natare is too stagnant to 


stirred 


but the commonest 
! yet grow eager while tell- 
ing you of the shadowy traditions she 


wt DY any 


feelings, Wi 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS, 





ALANNA.—It took Cromwell and Ireton 
from 164 to 1656 to reduce the Irish to sub 
jection and odedience, and {it was not done 
withoat a great deal of bloodshed. The 
“Cromwellian Settlement” is a byword even 
at the present day. 


8S. M.—“El Dorado” is a Spanish term 
meaning the “golden land.” The name was 
first given by a Spanish navigator, in 1531, to 
a country which he pretended to have discov. 
ered in the intertor of South America, be 
tween the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. The 
term has since been applied to various re 
gions in which gold has been found. 


Lity F.—Shbelis may be polished by 
either hand labor cr by burnishing; in both 
cases all the rough parts muss be well rubbed 
down with emery and water. If they are to 
be polished by hand (which {s the best ana 
most lasting way), after they have received 
two or three courses of emery of different 
degrees of fineness, they must be finished 
with buff leather, dressed with rottenstone 
and oil. ' 

SHAMROCK.—Mahatmas are wise men 
of the East who are said by Theosophists to 
have withdrawn themselves apart from their 
fellows and brooded on the mysteries of life 
till they have obtained an insight Into the 
secrets of nature, understand the natural 
laws that govern the world, and can, by using 
their knowledge, do what would appear mi 
raculous to other people. It ts not claimed 
for them that they work miracies, but that 
their deep secret knowledge enables them to 
do what would seem to us impossible, and 
therefore miracul6us. Very plain matter of 
fact people are inclined to regard all such 
claims as nonsensical twaddile, starte1 and 
supported by people who are efther humbugs 
or the dupes of their own nerves. 


Q. T.—Iit is impossible for one who has 
never been there to say whether eternal 
slience broods in the depths of the Karth. If 
you mean the Earth's centre, there are those 
who believe in the Igneous theory, to which 
we incline,—that the Earth fs, under its thin 
crust, full of subterranean fires, whieh occa 
sionally evidence themselves in earthycakes. 
The thickness of the Earth's crust may be 
four or five miles, or more. If beneath that 
crust there is a mere womb, or votd, flied 
with gases, then it would echoand resound 
with terrible notses, and with sounds more 
dread than startied Dante in his wondrous 
walk, wherein he saw the kingdoms of the 
dead. If, on the contrary, it ts, to some «x- 
tent, solid, then it must be dry,and would 
convey sound about six times as quickly as 
does the air. 


J. H. C.—Brownipg’s poem, “How they 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aiz,” 
relates, probably, toa real, but possibly to an 
imaginary, ride. The reader was quite right: 
Aix is pronounced Atks, which you might 
imagine was Akes; there is « +light sound of 
the fas the French e. This arises from « de 
sire to preserve the German guttural of 
Aachen, the real current name of the town, 
which « Frenchman finds difficult of pro 
nunication. The poem explains iteelf; the 
two beleaguered cities belonging to the same 
federation, the relief of one of course re 
Meved the other. The “last flagon of wine” 
is voted by the starved and beleaguered 
citizens to the swift horse which, before the 
days of the telegraph, and before the pigeon 
post was of general use, brought sech wei 
come news. 

AnNig B.—According to one of the bio- 
graphers of the Earl of Essex, Queen Kliz« 
beth loved the earl, and when she beard of 
his marriage to the Countess of Rutland «be 
exclaimed, “I never knew sorrow before. 
Elizabeth gave Essex a ring after his rebei 





forts, and thus extract happiness from 
every incident in life. 





Ir we are gladdened by approval, we | 
must be saddened by censure; if we are | 
made happy by friendship, we must | 
sufier from alienation. Bishop Brooks | 
has said, ‘“‘It is the plecge of our best | 
intercourse with one another, the as- | 
surance of our sacredest relationships, 
that we have vast power to make one 
another unhappy.”’ 


THE question which a lady who rs- | 


| ceives an offer of marriag> should con- | 


sider is not merely whether she has won | 
the aflections of her admirer, but also | 
whether, if won, she can keep them 

To have and to hold are two different | 
things. 


Lire is divided into three terms—that 
which was, that which is, and that 
which will be. Let us learn from the | 
past to profit by the present, and from | 
the present to live better for the future. | 

NO man ever shaped his own destiny 
Or the destinies of others wisely and 
well who dealt much im “‘presentlies.”’ 


HE 
that 


that allows himeelf 
permitted i 


which is forbidden. 


everything 


is near to that 


very 





| enterprise will give you pleasure. 
| has only a limited amount of energy, 204 *4 


lion, saying, “Mere, from my finger taxe this 
ring, a pledge of mercy; and whensoeer you 
send it back, | swear that I will grant what 
ever boon you ask.” After his condemnation, 
Essex sent the ring to the queen by the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham, craving that her moet 
gracicus majesty would spare the life of Lord 
Southampton; but the countess, from jea)- 
ousy, did not give it to the queen. The qacen, 
however, sert a reprieve tor Essex, but Bur 
leigh took care that it should reach ite de 
stination too late, and the earl was beheaded 
asa traitor. 


UnpEcIpEp —1. If you wish to play the 
violin for your own pleasure in an amateor 
way, you certainly are not too old t learn, 
though it is unlikely you would now obtain 
such a mastery over the instrument a* would 
enable you to make a professional use of your 
skill. Find a good teacher, who will “brash 
op” your former knowledge and carry you 
forward to the point when you can join = 
local orchestra. The other instruments «© 
not worth your attention; nor fe the violin, 
unless you can make up your mind w £0 
steadily on as 4 learner until your playing / 
gins to give pleasure to those who hear it. 2 
You say your want of perseverance has led 
soch frequent failures that you feel ashamed 
to start anything again. Then be particul«r’) 
careful that you do not make any forma! 


ginnings until you are convinced that the ne * 
Each of or 


cess depends upon concentrating that eners) 
on work and pleasure that sult our charact'* 
Every hastily-commenced bot rapidly #00" 
tive undertaking is a dead loss, with t 
counting the discouragement and the dist 


of ourselves that are left behind Tr 


make a cool rational attempt to «ett 
aright your capacities and aptitedes, = 
solve not to fritteraway any of your «nets 


} @pon work that is beyond your powers 
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DREAM VOICES. 


sv a.¥. F. 





Wearted and ead we sink to rest, 
worn from the fight of life; 

And slamber, stealing o'er the frame, 
Gives rest from totl and strife. 


Then comes, with gentile, notseless wing, 
The angel of the night, 

Filling the feverish, aching brain 
With visions calm and bright. 


All sorrows in that peaceful sleep 
Have, for the moment, fled; 

And in sweet dreams forms re appear,— 
Loved forms, now with the dead. 


scenes of Elysian bites float throngh 
The network of our dreams, 

And long lost voices murmur low, 
Like muste of the streams. 
. * * * * . 

The trance Is o'er; the echoing votce 
In stlence dies away; 

We wake, to realize again 
Another totisome day. 


Heronscuurt. 
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the opposite side of the Square, and 

flakes of snow were falling, only to 
meit in the mud below. My chief friend 
and companion, Andrew Casnilia, an old 
man like myself, was ont of town. 

J am an old bachelor of seventy years, 
and felt rather lonely that Christinas time, 
for 1 think I was the iast man jeftin Lon- 
don. Il rang for the lamps, and had the 
curtains drawn, and then for the second 
time that afternoon read my brother's 
letter. 


[eon fogs were beginning to hide 


“Heronscourt, Berkshire. 
December 16'b, 18 —. 


“My Deark Rurgert:—Cen we prevail 
opon you to leave London for once and 
spend Christmas with us? Grace says it 
is quite three years since you crossed our 
threshold, We shall bave s few friends to 
keep us cheerful. Violet is at home now; 
and | particularily wish you to meet the 
gentleman to whom { have promised her 
hand. So I hope you will come, and 
oblige 

“Your sffectionate brother, 
“Nog. Doruenr.”’ 


Noel was never much of sa letter-writer, 
bat what he did say was generally to the 
point. Grace was bis wife, and it was she 
who bad brought bim Heronscourt. Noel 
was six years younger than myself. 
Violet was their daughter, and only child. 

I had been very fond of ber when she 
was a little girl; bat as she had been 
abroad at school, I bad pot seen her for 
some years. She was now about nine- 
teen. And engaged, too! 

My brother’s words to this effect struck 
mée as being peculiar. I made up my 
mind there and then that | wooid goto 
Heronscourt, as I wished to see Violet 
again. 

So I wrote next morning to say, that, all 
being well, I should arrive by the coach 
ai Reading on Monday the 23rd. 1 ar- 
ranged to sleep at that town, and the fam- 
ily carriage from Heronscourt was to be 
sent over for me the next morning. 

When Monday came I took my piace in 
the coach. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and promised snow; but my good hounse- 
keeper saw that 1 was well wrapped up, 
and supplied with sundry cordials of her 
own manufacture. 

Before ws were half-way to Keading the 
snow began to come down steadily; and 
the country soon assumed its winter bue. 
At O—— my traveling companions ali got 
out; and while fresh horses were being 
pat to, | went into the Blue Boar to warm 
myself, and take a cup of not negus. 

The inn parlor had bot one occupant, a 
young man, who, on seeing me enter, 
politely drew a chair for me Ww the fire. | 
s000 found that this stranger was to be 
my traveling companion as far as Reading. 

idon’t know why, wut I felt pleased 
thatsuch was to bethe case. He bores 
distinguished appearance; was tall, with 
well-cut features, and, what is but seldom 
seen in these days, a heavy moustache on 
he upper lip, He also possessed a pair of 
the most expressive, kindly biue eyes | 
had ever seen. 

His age might be eight-and-twenty. He 
wore @ long, dark cloth peliese, lined with 
ti and his bearing was decidedly mili- 

ary. 

We conversed pleasantiy all the way to 
Reading. I found that he had been in the 
. ck Of itat Waterloo 


sUke: and 
Dat 


under our good 
before that at Kalamanca, when 
“mere youth. The incidents that he 
related made my heert thrill, and I almost 
felt young again myseif. 








It was getting dark when we arrived st 
the inn where | was to pass the night. | 
My companion was going to the bouse of 
s friend; so he took a courteous leave of 
mé, and hurried away. 

{ felteorry to lose him. This young) 
man had made a deeper impression on my | 
beart than | was aware of, for I am not, 
given to making friends easily, and now } 
that I thought of it, we had not even ex-: 
changed cards. 

Bat, after all, what did it matter? We 
might never meet again in this world. 

Then | fellto wondering whether the 
g00d folks at Heronscourt would appear 
much chauged since I saw them last; and 
how Violet would like the necklace of 
pearis I had bought as a present for ber. 

1 did not know what young women 
liked best, but thought that something tn 
that line would not come amiss. 

Next morning I patientiy waited full 
two bocrs over thetime Noel had specified 
for the arrival of his coach. At Iiast I 
heard the rumbieof wheels, and going 
down to the inn yard saw a yellow chariot 
driven slowly in; but the driver was vot 
old Peter, my brother's coachman. So | 
hailed him, and asked him if be had come | 
for me. 

“No, sir,” the man replied, “this be | 
Squire Carlyon's coach, from Holwell.” 

i feit mortified, and turning to re-enter 
the inn, met Peter, very red in the face, 
riding upinaygreathurry on oneof tne 
horses, 

“It’sanad pity, sir, but the right fore 
wheel bas come off our coach about two 
miles out, and we had to leave it at the 
forge there. It’sa bad business as the 
snow’'s £0 deep.’’ 

It was of no use fuming about it. The 
only thing to be done was to hire, and «et 
out a8 8s00n as possible. Before I could 
aay #0, however, | felt a hand on my arm, 
and turning, saw my military acquaint 
ance of the previous evening. We shook 
bands beartily. 

‘Can 1 beof any service?” he asked. 
“J am just about to set out for home; and 
if your destination lies anywhere in my 
direction | shall only be too happy to give 
you a seat?” 

“J am going to Heronscourt, about fif- 
teen miles from here,’’ I replied. 

He started slightly, and sudcenly 
changed color, 

“] pass that placeon my way home; so 
that will be all right.” 

I thanked him again, but he replied, 
with a grave smile, that be ought rather to 
thank me for my agreeable company. 

“My name, | ought to have toid you be- 
fore,” I said, “is Rupert Dormer. 1| am 
brother to the squire of Heronscourt.”’ 

He bowed, gave mé one quick penetrat 
ing glacce; and then said, “And mine is 
Cariyon, sir, at your service, My father’s 
place is about three miles beyond Herons 
court.” 

During the journey to my brother's 
house, this young man became strangely 
silent; I do not mean uUnpileasantiy so; but 
the mention of my name seemed to have 
had some peculiar effect on him, and I did 
not seek to penetrate the mystery. 

At last Heronscourt was reached. The 
lodge-keeper came out and threw open the 
great gates, and wé passed on up the oid 
avenue of elms, each of which siood silent 
and white, like some grim sentinel; the 
sunlight gleaming and scintijiating on ites 
frozen boughs. 

Ons stopping, the footman sprang down 
to open the coach door, and J got out 
“You will surely come in,’ I said to 
Cariyoo, ‘and receive wy brother's 
thanks, as well as my own?” 

“No, 1am obliged to you,’ he replied 
quietly, “J must get home as s00n as pos 
sible; my tather will be impatient.”” And 
drawing bis glove, he offered me his hand, 
It was cold asice. I saw him cast a rapid 
giance in the direction of the house, and 
then drive quickly away. 

“J will keep my own counsel,’ | said to 
myself, ‘until ] see how matters wtand. | 
suspect s0m6 mystery.” 

The bail door was now thr 9 open, 
and a troop of dogs of all meen rus.ed out 
and surrounded ine. 

“Welcome to Heronscourt, my dear 
Kupert,”’ my brother said, as he wrung 
my band. “But how did you come? 
That was surely not our carriage 7?” 

J told him, as I divested myselfof my 
heavy cape, of the misfortune that had be- 
faiien his vehicie, and that I bad taken 
advantage of another, which was coming 
Peter was to fol 








my way from Reading 

low witb my portmantlean ans #O6 n as he 

had bed the necessary repairs made 
(jrace now came forwar and we med 


me cordially Mne was ati a hne woman, 


and thought and acted entirely in accord 


ance with the will of the husband. 
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| justas | used todo when she wasa littie 


| table that evening, comprised an elderly 


‘their two daughters, lively girls who 


“Where ix Violet?” Noel asked pres | 
ently, on ushering me into the litvrary, 
where a bright wood-fire was cheerfully 
crackling on the heartb. 

“She hasa bad headache,” (race an- 
awered, and is lying down in her own 
room.” 

‘Has Sir George come in?” he asked 
again. 

**Yeun, Noel, but he said 1 was not to dis 
torb Violet on his account.” 

Il saw my brother frown and turn im- 
pationtiy away. He pushed aside with 
his foot a setter that had taken his place in 
front of the fire, snd sternly bade bim be- 
gone, Then, smoothing hia brow, he in- 
quired respecting my Journey. 

By-and by he and Grace leit mo to my- 
“elf for an bour, to rest after my travela. 
It was very cheerful sitting there in tine 
large armchair, before the fire; the snow 
and the cold quite shut oat, 

I must have failed asleep, for 1 wasn 
awakened by the door being softly opened, 
and a young lady coming into the room. 
It was Violet, though 1 hardly knew her 
again; she had grown into a woman now, 
I could #66 at « gianes that she was beauti- 
fal. 

“Dear Uncie Kupert!” she oried, and 
the next minute [bad her in my arma, 


girl with rosy cheeks and Joyous ways 
Kut where wasthe roses now? | won- 
dered, ax | kissed her, for ber face was 
colorless 

“lames giad you have come at last,’’ 
shersaid. “fhave wanted you for five 
years.”’ 

“Bot you won't want me any longer,” | 
said, in je#t, “for | hear that you have 
someone else,”’ 

She turned suddenly to me. “I want 
you more than ever, uncleé,"’ she said, ina 
low tremulous tone; “but there is the 
firet dinner beil. | must goand dress, | 
forgot to tell you that Peter has returned.” 
And ane disappeared, 

“Was that Violet?” her father asked, as 
he entered, a moment later, 

“You,”’ | replied; “how she has grown! 
But, Noel, | think she looks delicate ”’ 

“Now, Kapert,’’ he said, ina provoked 
tone of voice, “‘thatis nonsense, There is 
nothing atall tne matter with her. J aa- 
sore you she is quite well. Pray do not 
poiany idea of that kind into her head.” 

I said no more, but sull beld my own 
opinion. 

8 * * * * * 


The guests assembied round the dinner- 


widow, named Kenson, who was a cousin 
of Grace's; a clergyman and bis wife, with 


seemed to know how to talk; (irace’s half- 
brother, Colonel Fenwick; and the young 
ourste of the pariah, Mr. Fountain, who 
seemed devoted to the Misses Pringle; 
and jast, but not least, Nir George Cadger, 
“My fature son-in law,” aa Noel termed 
him. “Heaven forbid!’ I said to myself, 
when | beard his name. When we en 
tered the drawing-room an hour after the 
jaciies bad jeft us, I had a good opportun | 
| 

| 





ity of obmorving the man for whom Violet 
was destined by ber father. 

He was small and thin, prematurely 
baid, and with a sprinkling of st:f yellow | 
hair, which stood up from his forehead, | 
Iie spoke with « lisp, and every sentiment 
he advanced 16 ended with # jerky laugh. 

J thought | had naver seen “A more 
miserable specimen of & man, and was | 
mentaliy comparing him with the fine 
figure and gentiemanly bearing of my 
late traveling compenion, when looking 
aside J found the eyes of Violet fixed upon 
me with @ most interested and inquiring 
expression in them. 

I emiled, and she came and seated her 
seif next tomeon the sofa. How pretty 
ahe looked, in her simple white frock, 
with a wide sash round her waist. I sel- 
dom notices women’s dress, but there was 
a refinement about Violet's that drew my 
attention. | 

I was thinking how my pearls would 
look on her fair white neck on the mor- 
row, which would be Christinas Day, Sir 
George gianced round to discover what 
had become of Violet, and seeing her be- 
side me, instantly went and attached him 
seifto the younger Mins Pringle. 


“You did not tell me how you managed 
to got here, Uncie K spert.’’ 

“f[ had the good fortune, my dear, to 
fallin with a most gallant young fellow. 
He traveled with meto Keading; and, on 
Hoaing @# mx was r brought me ver 
here np His ad arriag® 

. nieres xv 4a 
wonder who he was? 
‘An officer, | should aay Pali, dark 


Just the mau 


a’.d handsome. if | were a | 
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young lady -that [ should fall in love 
with.’ 

Violet had turned rosy-red. “But do 
you not know his name? Surely be must 
have told you?” 

‘lat me see,” 1 said refiectively, “his 
name was—Car—Car—I think it com- 
mencoed ao,"" 

Violet turned pale as death, and with a 
great effort spoke, “Carlyon 7” 

Yor, that was it. But you must come 
and show me the picture we were speaking 
of at dinner, Is it in the library?” | 
asked, as her father approached. 

“No,” he said, “itis in thegallery. Vi, 
show your uncle the porcrait, and then 
come and play to us. Sir George wishes 
for some music,”’ 

We went to the picture-gallery. “There 
it is," Violet said, indicating the maid 
picture. 

“Never mind the picture,” 1 said. “1 
only wanted a littie fresh air.’’ 

Violet looked gratetully at me, “Do 
you ilke him 7” ahe asked, 

“Whot Carlyon?” 

“No,” she said, blushing again; “I 
meant Nir (leorge Cadger,"’ 

“My fair niece, | do not wish to be called 
upon lo express my opinion upon Sir 
George. Carlyon, now, is a man after my 
own heart.” 

Here Violet laid her head on my shoul- 
der, and burst into tears, | had much ado 
to quiet her. [| tried scolding, with no 
avail. Then ! fell to praising my young 
gentleman, and that at last had the desired 
effect 

Nhe smiled turough her tears, and then 
took me into her confidence, It seemed 
that she and Captain Angus Carlyon had 
failon desperately in love with one 
another, that her father had forbidden bim 
ever to think of his daughter, and had de- 
nied him the honse, 

In fact, Violet was never permitted to 
walk out alone, Indeed, she hated Sir 
(ieorge: but ber father insisted on their 
engagement, as Cadger was a wealthy 
man, and Carlyon a poor one, with nothb- 
ing to boast of but an ancient and honor- 
ablename. Violet clung to me as she 
told me all this, and what could I do but 
comfort ber, and wish Cadger at the 
deuce? 

So I told her to be brave, and not appear 
to care, When restored to asulitable frame 
of mind, we re-entered the drawing room, 
and Violet obediently took her barp, and 
played as her father wished, Later on the 
singers came round and were inviied into 
the ball, and supplied with cake and 
wine, After which they sang a stout carol, 
and, when that was well over, we all went 
to bent, 

1 was awakened neat morning by a 
buret of vocal melody under ny window, 
accouspanied by the plercing straina of an 
execrably handled violin, 

J] then remembered that it waa Chriat- 
mas Day. J wrapped up the velvet case in 
which the pearl necklace reposed, and 
writing “With Uncle Kupert’s love’ on 
the outside, placed it among the presents 
by Violet's plate on the break tast-table, 

| bed the satisfaction of seeing ber look 
delighted withit. She left ber seat and 
came round tome, and gave me the moat 
charming of thanks and kissea, 

Sir (Gioorge looked displeased, and ele 
vaied bia yellow eyebrows, but no one 
noticed bin. As for Noel and Grace, they 
soomed alroost ae pleased as Vic lot, 

True, tt had cost ine a wmall fortune, but 
I would willingly bave given as much 
again to see the dear girl look so gratined, 


(Tne Visses Vringie quite overwhelmed 
| her with congratulations. 


We all waiked through the snow to 
church, Sir George escorting 
Violet, much to her dislike; but as her 


Cadger 


father approved of the arrangement she 


ofiered no resistance. 

leaw hig Offer hin arm, which she asa 
promptly delined. | had to walk with 
Mr-. Benson, the widow. How merrily 


| the belle rang across the anow! 
} 


Afer the service sundry doles and 


| loaves of bread were given away to the 


poorer members of the congregation, 
Violet exchanging Christuias 
greetings with the old 


| saw 
vomen, who 
Dleseel ‘her sweet face 

“| can’t) think,” Sir George Cadger said 


aside io ime, “bow Violet can stop talking 


to # parcel of old pauper, It wouldn't do 
ifahe were Lady Cadyger, | can tell her." 

A fortunate thing, then, for her, that 
mT “ievaled to that dignity,’ 1 re 
j { . wa i f 

‘ , ae I 
nes nA 
« 4 oJ 4“ r 

a , x ” ‘ 8 
Fenwick kindly tlering his aru the 
widow 





ee 


> 
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And #0 Christmas Day passed amid 
much festivity and rejcieiog. it snowed 
heavily all night and daring the next day, 


Thursday, #0 (hat we were all kept clone 


A thaw set in, however, and 
the Fri 


prisoners, 
the sun shone out gloriously on 
day. 

My brother's guests were ail to remain 
at Heronscourt over New Your's 
when Grace purposed giving a dance to 
welcome in the coming year. (reat preyp- 
arationsa were being made for it, and a I 
could not be of any use I asked Violet lo 
drive me out in the pony chaise 

I thought the fresh air, too, might do 
her good. Sir (George Cadger got of 
our Intention aod insisted on accompany 
ing us, enying, that be shonid drive, as he 
did not approve of Vielet doing so. In 
fact we should be much «afer with him. 
Violet looked at mein dewpair; ber father 
said he wae gied that Cadger had thought 
we had to euteresit 


wind 


of it; and # 


We bad proceeded about a mileand a 
half on the road to Holwell (where Squire 
Cariyon resided at Tie Moat) when 
Cadger wished t turn up « narrow lane 
that led to Stockton, a remote and unin 
teresting village l wiehed to catch a 
gliimpee of Cariyon ® place, and sald ! 
preferred keeping on to Holwell. 

“Ah,” said Cadger, with a sneer, ‘that's 


where that miseratie fellow Carlyon lives 
jean’t it T°’ 

“Sir (doorge Cadger,’’ I replied, sternly 
‘Captain Carlyon t« a friend of mine, and 
Iwill not permit you to apply such an 
epithet to his name tr ¥ presence If 
you wish to repeat it |will give you an 
opportunity of doing #0 elses here 

Had Violet not teen with us LT ehenid 
have felt inclined to piteb him out inte 


Heturvced white and muttered 
the same 


the snow. 
something between ttn teat! 
wny acoupie of savage 
which 


at 


the |; 


time giving 
with the 
thie particalar pony tad newer before 
dergone. The 
bolted, the 
aida. 
“Violet, ’ gasped Mir (heorgea, 


euta whit, au indignity 
un 
that he 


eliate 


cone uence Was 


chaiee awaying from 


“J ehall be 


killed,” and be fang the reins on to her 
lap. Then rising, be suddenly leapt out 
into the enow. We hed no time to see 
what became of hin, for we dashed on at 
a furious pace, Violet head taken the 
reins, and held them firinty. 

“Do not move,’ «be aald to nie, ina 
steady and collected tone of voce, Cour 


best chance is in @ifting #tili.’ 

We had now turned a bend in 
and were passing the bigh ivy covered 
palings that @eneclowe! @ park, 
yards ahead of uaa man Juniped the fence 


the road, 


when three 


and suddeniy s@iz™i the pomy ty the 
head, The animal pranced in vain, for 
our deliverer held hin asin a vies. Ina 


few moments the pony wae pacified and 
turned to thee ank for # imouthful of 
rasa, 

Violet and | got outof tle carriage ] 
warmly grasped the tand of Captain 
Carlyon, for it was he, and then turned to 
chide our refractory steel I pretended 


for Cariyon 
her, 


not lo see what wae going on, 
had turned to Violet and was kissing 
and 


in 


In a few minutes | facet alerul again, 
gave Carlyon aceount of 


which adventure had 


the wat 
brought 


onfortunate 


an 
our lesen 
about, of couree omitting the 


mention of his name 


“Violet behaved ravely, 1] eaidd, as | 
patted her cheek “She im just the girl 
for @ soldier's wife 

“l am quite of your opinion, Mr. 
Dormer,’ Carlyon replied demurely. Vio 
let blushed furiously, and | saw tear fill 
her ayes, © | hastened to give a turn to 
the conversation We estood talking for 


full ten minutes longer. 
“Now, captain,” I eald at lmat, “if you 
would oot mind driving us back as far as 
of my brother's park-wall, I 
shall feel extremely obliged to you, fer i 
think the animal i« warked dangerous’ 
“With the pleasure,’ Cariyon 
promptly replied. i saw bim look at Vio 
let, and she «miled io insisted 
on her #itting tewide Lim 
towards home, the pony tehaving 
nh OTove siow ly, in 


the corner 


gi ewleet 


return. | 
and off we went 

like a 
act, per 
think ihey 
JogEed 
“ eN 1 


jamb. 
mitted the aniona 


Carly: 
to wal 
were too hap yy | taliwk, and * “er 


on in allence Nothing was to be 


Cadger; and when we reached 


Eve, | 
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| pert,”’ she enid presently, 
| have made such « pice pepa.”’ 
| “] th ought of doing s0 once, my dear, 
but my sweet girl died, andI never saw 
another whom I could like as weil” 
Violet lifted my hand and kissed 


i it 
| “Poor uncie,” was all she said; 
| was a world of affection and sympathy in 
her voice 
| When we entered the house we found 
|everything in confasion. Sir 
Cadger had been brought home in a neigh- 
bor’« cart with aseprained ankle He said 
he bad been thrown out of the pony car- 
riage! Noel was about to set off in search 


of us, and Grace was wild with appreben- 


sion. How relieved they were at our ap- 
pearance. Cadger had been removed to 
bis room, and the groom sent off on 


horeeback for the doctor. 
. * > — . +. 


-6xt morning, after breakfast, I re 


hie time in the library. 
“we came near having @ 


yesteriay afterooon. 
in- 


shut 
very 
Violet 
jured 
“You,” he replied gravely, ‘I am 
too thankful, | assure you, Kuapert, 
But Cawiger 


I~ 


the door, 
ugly accident 
might bave 


heen seriously 


only 
you escaped as you did the 
doctor say*, will be confined ty -onrm 
for a week to come ”’ 
‘So much the better,” 
‘You don’t like tim, Ropert? 
‘No, | nin 
unfit aniter for Velen 
ry 
ing angrily upand down the 


I growle! 


ado not 1] eonsider avery 


Noe 


roewrn 


mt isiny affair,” retorted 


“He 


isa rich man, and | am a poor one, 


cannot portion ny daughter ae 1 would.’’ 


“Neoel,’ 


troubie in inquiring inte 


euniary position, and 


heavily mortgaged, and that my gentie 


man has contracted some toleratly heary 
Mara biitig detote.”” 

“The dence he bas! exclaimed Noel, 
stopping shortin his walk. “How do you 


know this?’ 

“Tl happen to be acquainted witha man 
whe i had heard ali 
about him before l came here: aed | assure 


in ntineate with bin. 


you my information i reliatie”’ 
“Why did net teil 

before 7" 

tell that Cadyer was the 

view for Viciet?” 


you me this long 


toar Noel, how eould | possibly 


man you tad in 
Noe. groaned, and i continued: “Now 
1 want you to listen quietly to what I have 
to may You know that when I pled 
Frank, our poor # ster 
brought him upto my in tne 
eily. that it was only natural that | «ehould 
do something for him ?’ 


ad 


bus<ine« 


Noel assented, and | wenton: “He has 
not turned out weli; wiid, in fet, and bas 
Cisappomted me Crievous ¥ laine Tie 


to 


“where. 


An, a8 YOU know, and have decried 


of my 


Violet i= slilowed 


leave the bulk 
Now, if 


man that | shoulda 


(neoney & 


i) tarry the 
w ish -—— 
‘“Cariyon, Lsuppose 2? Noe: interre pied, 
Kiowing angry again. 

“You have lt. Carlyon I mean 


tan, and aman of homer.” 


axentie 


“As poor asachurch mouse! 
“That is what i am 
let dows not on arry 


if V io- 


Cariyon, ij 


coming Us 


Captatr. 


shali leave the greater part of my property 
to tion 

Noel grew quite red in the face ‘And 
if she does marry bio 7 he asked. 

‘In that care,’ I repiled, “] shall settle 


five hundred «a year upon her at once, and 


Sixty (thousand to come to her at my 
death. What more twill not prom ise 
Noel stared at me in Uller setonie! 
tent 
“Do you meé@an it? ' he said at last 
“RKvery wordof it," I replied slowly; 
“butonty if she marries Carlyon."’ 
Noel paced the room in stlencee for fall 


five minutes longer; then .urned and heid 
out his band lo me. 


“IT givein. Indeed I shoul! be «a brune 
to hoid out after so generous an offer. She 
sball marry Carlyon, ifbe will have ber 


now. And you shal! arrange it your own 
way.” 

We sbook handa, and 
our interview ended. Violet 
be told at present; ane 
to wettie with. 


afterwards 


not wu 


eoon 
was 


ihere wae Cadzger 





wall, arne«l the eptarn act ui, | emi«t 
‘Stall you be at home to-morrow afer 
noon, Capitals (‘ariyeor for 1 think of] 
walking over to see you, and paving my 
7 > *” 


ree per la r good A er | 


ite ‘ 
’ 


eanen| | 04-4 . * - fu er 


That afternoon Noel's groom drove me 
over to the Moat. a fine o'd mansion t 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and s«urre “4 
by woods leafless now t | are 
how beautifol the place mue« F 

e 

f ela arty wel 

ariy af ‘ igen a fs 

“ ag @ I ¢ Aplain th. ie. a ane 


“you would 


but there | 


George | 





| offenca. 
| case; they reselved to forget also. 
quested Noel to spare me a few minntes of | 
| Now! and Grace to thé captain, to go to 
“Now, Noel,” [aaid, as soon ma fe bemd | 


that | of 


i who 
hav- | 
Ww 
and | 


I replied, “I bawe been at some | 
Cmiger’s jo 
| find his estate i« | 


ory interview with 
Then my brother went off to the draw- 


| I beard her stop 
goes! then the door was shut, and I went 
ot chuckiing over the success of my ma 
neovre. 


the drawing-room, 
|, both radiant. 


Kachel’s son, and | 


mation 4 f 


ing band ip 
moonlit park, and heard him whisper as 
he nent over her, “The new year, indeed, 
bring* happiness to aa, my darling.” 


A 


ing 
brings freshly to my mind a March mem- 
ory of long ago, to which | ever look back 
with thankfulness, and calm, indesecrib 
alle joy 









I conid see that father and son were 
| deeply attached to eac’: other; the former 
regarding the latter with evident pride I! 


was the bearer of a long epistie from Noel 


| to the captain, who, asking our indal- 
gence, took it into the window recess to 


read. 

I heard him give a quick exclamation of 
pleasure, while his father cast sundry 
giances of anxiety in bis direction from 
time totime. When he hed read it twice 
through he asked the squire to read it 
aiso. 

“] have no secrets from my father,” he 
said to me with a smile. 

The letter was a bandeome one for Noel; 
and though injury had heen done tnem, 


| Sqaire Carlyon and his son both possessed 


generous hearts, and reatily forgave 
where they saw-no true condition for an 
Nay, they went further tn this 


There was an invitation enclosed, from 


Heronscourt for the dance on New Yé«ar’s 
Eve, and they would be pleased, they 
eaid, if he would lead the opening minuet 
with Violet. 

Tuesday evening arrived; the prepara- 
tions were ail completed for the reception 
the guests invited. Violet looked 
lovely in a low-necked white satin gown, 


with sandaled shoes to match. My pearis | 
were round her neck, and they were the | 
only ornament she would wear. 


She looked happier too owing, no 


doubt, to the absence ol Sir George Cad ger, 


bad mysteriously driven off that 
ing, withouta word of explanation 
any one. 

According to appointment Angus Carl- 
yon came 6ariy, and had a most satisfact- 
Noel in the library. 


mar? 


ing-room, which had been cleared for 


dancing, and I called Violetto me in the 
all. 

“Wouid you mind, my dear,’ I said, 
fetching my anuff hox from the library 
table. Tam not so active as | used to 
be.” 


She ran off, and opened the library door. 
suddenly, and ery, “An- 


Halfan-hour afterwards they entered 
she on his arm, and 


There was alovely colorin her cheeks 


as she went Straight upto her father and 
kiseea hiun; 
fairly hugged m-. 


then she came to me and 

What might have happened next I don’t 
know, but the entrance of guests pre 
vented any further demonstration of hap- 


piness, 


of one thing | am sure, and that is, that 
Angus and Violet danced far too often to- 


gether that night. 


Just attwelveo'clock there was a ces 


our festivities. The hail-door 


was opened to let the new year in, and the 
next instant the chureh 


belis pesied ont 
eir joyous welcome. 
I saw Violet and Angus Carlyon stand- 


hand, looking out 


The March Winds. 
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S Il write this, March is here again. I 
love this wild, blustering weather. 


and filis the soul with inex 


This afternoon, as I sit by the fire listen- 
ihe storm of wind and rain, it 


te 


To make the story plain, I must go still 


further beck, to the eve of my eighteemth 


birthday. It was a cold, wet day towards 
the end of November, one of those 
gioomy, cheeriess cays for which the 


nonth Is proverbial, when in the gather- 


ng darkness I stood by our little parior 


window to watch for Paul Day. 
painfully anxious was my watch. 
hat y heart Peat almost audit y I by 
a grea fort | nir« anf myself t 
ward calmness, that [ might i acid t 
his grief by any demonstration of my 
for he was then coming to bid me 





sasemeeaeneete Ve 
$< 


farewell; on the morrow he would be on 
his way to a far distant land. 

it wae the old story. Paul and | loved 
| each other, and were engaged without the 
comeent of our friends. When Paul spoke 
to my ‘father on the subject, be refused to 
‘“nction that relation between us, ang 
sternly bade him never again to mention 
such a thing, as be had different views tor 
bix daughter's future. 

“Bat Margaret loves me, sir,” pleaded 
Paal; “she understands my circu 
and would be content to share my hambie 
nome until my energy and perseverance 
gain s better one.”’ 

“Very Gne sentiment, donbtiess,” saig 
my father; “bat I happen to be one of the 
sceptics about ‘love in a cottage,’ and sii 
ibat sort of thing. Margaret thinks like 
every young, inexperienced girl In 5 
few years she will be wiser, and more 
ecapabie of judging on such 
meantime, I certainly shall not allow her 
inexperience to lead her into any folly; 
and, if you take my advice, Paul Day, 
you will give up all idea of marriage un- 
til your circumstances are cifferent, and 
your pesition and future prospects better 
justify such a proposal as that you have 











| now made.”’ 


Paul's face flushed proudly as he replied 
—“So sball it be, sir. I will not again 
speak t© you on this matter until | havea 
home and position worthy of Margaret. 
All that is possible for mortal 1 will do to 
gain this object; and if human strength 
snd will are of any avail, the day shal! 
surely come when you will freely give 
your consent to this dearest hope of my 
lite.”” 

The next day Paul came and toid me 
bie plans. He would leave bome and 
ecuntry; and in a far-off land, where 
honest toil was better appreciated, or 
better recompensed, he would endeavor 
to gain wealth for my sake. 

The separation would be sad, but not 
very long, be hoped, for he would struggie 
hard, and, by some means, win the smiles 
of Dame Fortune. Then he would re 
turn, and proudly claim me as his bride. 
He did not once question if I would be 
faithful during bis absence. He measured 
my heart by his own deep, earnest love, 
and was satisfied. 

Se, om that cheerless November after- 
noon, he came to bid me farewell. I pass 
lightly over that time, for even now I can 
scarcely bear to think of it. Hour after 








It ia delicious to hear the wind roar- | 
1g and shrieking round the house: rat- 
‘ling all the doors and windows, whistling | 
down the chimneys, and then moaning 
awa, in tne distance, with a last faint sigh 
that sugeesia volumes of subdued, sweet 
thougtits, 
pressilble yearnings. 


hour passed unheeded as we sat with 
clasped hands, dreading to speak those 
last word+ Paul had to be on board that 
night, but not till the latest possible mo- 
ment did he rise to go. 

“You will write constantly, darling,” 
he ssid. “Your letters will be all I shail 
hare of comfort ont there; and as I go 
away a littic time for your sake, Maggie, 
| shall expect that you will for my sake 
be brave, and cheerful, and hopeful. Your 
love will be the one great joy of my lile, 
my taliemsan midst all danger and tempte 
one 

“Let us love as much as possible, forget 
this parting, and during the time of our 


| Separation (which Heaven grant may not 
over the | 


be long), iet us live in the prospect of re 


union. That hope will be my daily in- 


spiration, Maggie; it will nerve my erm 
and strengthen my heart, and form part of 
my life and being. (God bless you, my 


' darling, and keep you in health and 


safety till I return !’’ 

For another moment be held me close to 
hie beart, gave me another affectionate 
kiss, and was gone before I had voice 


say aword. Ere the next day's dawn he 


was miles eway. 
* . 7 - a 

When Paul had been away two years 
my father died. It was a sad blow, par- 
ticularly as my mother was in delicate 
health, and we were i«ft quite unprovided 
for. 

Everything depended upon me, and | 
trembied at a responsibility to which I felt 
inadequate. But I saw the necessity of 
immediate action, and resolved on my 
mother’s account todo something which 
would prevent my leaving home. Ib 
recourse to teaching, and it answered tol- 
erably. 

In a few months I had about twenty !it- 
tle girls to instruct in the usual branches 
of a piain English education, with the ru 
diments of music and French. 

I wes maturally fond of children, 
often found teaching dull, monotonous 
work,—pienty of toil, with but little re 


* 


but 


compense, and bot » scanty amoun of 

sati«faction. 
My dear mother, too, sadly felt the 
hange in our circumstances, and ! we 
very anxious about her health. %t! : 
straggied bravely on, in the hope 0 
coming. I endeavored to 


brighter days 
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act for the best, and left results to a higher, 
wiser Power. 

4 great source of consolation and com- 

rt were Paul’s constant long letters—so 
full of affection, and sympathy, and hope. 
st last in the Spring succeeding my 
‘ather’s death, I had one announcing his 
anticipated return. 

“] have not done 80 well as I had 
noped,” he wrote; ‘‘but have lately specu- 
‘ated to the extent of my means, and have 
heen tolerably successfulin that way. | 
have now embarked allina new specula- 
tion, by which, if fortune favors me, I 
shal! gain the object tor which I came out. 
It is, as you May suppose, a great risk, 
and lam daly anxious about it; I find it 
desirable to go up the country to watch re- 
sulta, and to attend to some other busi- 
ness I baveon hand. The only drawback 
to this arrangement is, that it will hitherto 
interrupt our regular correspondence. 
Mucb as I shall miss your precious writ- 
ten words, Maggie, | think that it is best 
that you now cease writing, as probabiy 
your letters would never reach mé, my 
future movements being so uncertain. 
And you must not, love, feel anxious or 
anhappy, it Lam prevented writing as 
usual; possibly I may have no meanea of 
sending letters from where | am now 
going. Bot if this business turns out suc- 
cessful 1 shall soon be with you, dear 
Maggie. You may expect me by the fal! 
of the first autumn leaves, 

How giad I was of this news. I counted 
the days almost the hours, to the time he 
named. ‘Only a few months,” I thonght; 
“then he will be here. My kind, noble 
Paul.”’ 

Alas! what short sighted mortals we 
are. We build air casties, forgetting how 
slighta breath may destroy them; we 
atretch out for ourselves a brilliant fature, 
forgetting that shadows may drift across 
our path, and change to bitter disappoint- 
ment our sunny visions of joy. 

2 = J . 7 

September jad come. Then I daily 
looked for Paul; but he came not. As the 
days and weeks sped on, bringing me no 
tidings of him, my heart sickened with 
hope deferred, and 1 was seriously ill, so 
ill, that the least exertion was agony to 
mé, and life seemed only endurable when 
1 could shut out all sight and sound, and 
remain in undisturbed solitude, 

itvasa low, nervous fever, the doctor 
said, brought out by oveér-anxiety. I! 
must have rest and change; with that he 
hoped soon tocure m6, 

Dr. Marsh had known us in better days, 
and was one of our few remaining friends. 
He wasa merry, hearty bachelor, about 
forty. Hecould not be callei handsome, 
buta whole fund of goodness lay beneath 
a somewhat rough exterior. 

His good-natured face and hearty Jaugb 





gained the good will of all with whom he 
came in contact; and he possessed that un- | 


definable, magnetic attraction which is 


sure to gain friends, and ksep them. Hie | 


lived ina large red brick house, nestied 
among tail, sheltering trees, 

From the outside view you wouid have 
thought it was rambling and old fashioned; 


but directly you passed the tbresbold, | 


and peeped into the cozy, well-furnished 
pariora, that idea would be dispelled. 
With his pleasant, luxurious bome, and 
comfortable income, it was a wonder to 
many that the doctor never married. Had 
he felt so disposed, 1 do not think he 
wouid have found much difficulty in gain- 
ing a wife, 

ifrumor was correct, there were mnany 
who coveted that position; but he never 
seamed to entertain the idea of matri- 
mony. 

He confessed to being very fond of 
ladies’ society, and his politeness and 
hospitality to them were unboundec; but 
he was never known to pay marked at- 
tention in: any particular quarter, #0, a8 
the time passed on, he was looked upon 
by all as a confirmed old bachelor. 

A kied, true hearted friend the doctor 
proved tous. From thetimeof my tath- 
ers death he was our self-constituted 
xuardian. He adjusted ali our little difth 
eulties, and helped us in every possible 
way. 

leannot think what we should have 
done without him. During my iilness he 
was inestimable. Every day he paid mea 
professional visit, and every evening his 
‘érvant appeared with some littie celicacy 
in the shape of a chicken, or jelly, or some 
eoch dainties as are specially recom- 
nended to invalids. 


He insisted that I must give up achor 
ra lime, laughingly teiling me he w 

‘ attemnpt to make me we ous 

“ity obeyed him in ali things 
Fortunately it was near the Cnristma 


So0lidays, which made such an arrange 
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ment more practicabie; so I announced six 
weeks’ vacation, truly thankful for the 
prospect of reat and quietude. 

Then the docter ordered me to get in 
readiness to remove to his house on the 
next day, saying, he meantto have my 
mother and me there for a few weeks, 
whether we would or no. 

Expostulation was quite in vain; he 
ovér-ruled every objection. My mother 
was easily silenced by an assurance that 
the change was absolutely neceasary to 
my health. 

“Yon are very ungrateful to hesitate 
about deing me this little favor, Mar- 
garsi,”” he said to me; “and I assure you 
it would put me to serious inconvenience 
if you refused; for I have reckoned on 
having your mother to superintend ar- 
rangements tor my Christmas parties; and 
you—well, you set to work and get strong 
as fast as you can, then we'll find employ- 
ment for you, too.” 

Very pleasant were those few weeks 
spent at the doctor's house; pleasant in 
spite of my weakness, and the dull pain 
at my heart. It was delicious to lie on 
those Inxurious couches, watching my 
mother move about the room, or listening 
to their subdued voices, as she and Dr. 
Marsb talked over the daily news. 

I cap give no idea of his kindness to me; 
one balf of it could never be spoken. By 
turns he talked to me, read to me, or 
made me talk to bim. He seemed in 
tuitively to know what would suit me best 
at the mght moment; and somehow I al- 
ways felt better after those conversations; 
they had a refreshing strengthening etlect 
on me, for which my heart thanked him 
a® ny tongue never could bave done, 

As I grew stronger, the doctor took me 
daily waiks or drives. Then came the 
parties, in which | was made to take an 
active part. Very hard work | found it, 
to appear gay. with such a weight of sor- 
row pressing On wy heart; but, for the 
sake of those who loved me, and whom | 
loved 80 dearly, I exerted myself to tiie 
uimost, So the time passed until the ead 
of January. 

it was a clear, frosty afternoon, the last 
day of our stay with Dr. Marsh. He had 
been away since early morning, and my 
mother had gone home to prepare for our 
return. Seated in au easy chair before the 
giowing fire, | was enjoying alone, and 
for the last time, the delicious quiet and 
comfort of that pleasant dining room. 

In a few days my schoo! duties would 
commence again, and very much | sbrank 
from the renewal of toil and weariness. | 
was « great coward just then, for | believe 
the comfort of the last few weeks had 
spasied me; I felt unable to rise up and 
face my trouble; I conid not be cheerful 





and hopeful. 

That afternoon, depression mastered 
me in my weakness | buried my face 
in the cusbiona, and wep. long and bit- 
teriy. | was giad it was nearly dark when 
the dactor came in, thai he night discover 
no trace of iny grief; yet | fancied he 


| partly guessed the truth, he was so un- 


usually gentie. 

He came and sat down hesxid6 me in the 
firelight, and talked long and earnestly, 
until | was able to look beyond the mist 


'and ciouds o!f earth to the one é6terna! 


light that knows no shadow nor change. 

After a time ! made an attempt to thank 
the doctor for all his kindness. [ assured 
him bow much pleasure the visit bad 
given me and iny mother, how much 
good it bad cone me, and how unspeak 
ably grateful we were to him. 

“if lTecould oniy do something for you 
in retarn, Dr. Marsh,’’ i said, “wut I 
never can 


“You can, Margaret, if you will,” he} 


said, still pressing my hand, and looking 
into tne fire. 





“How, doctor? What isit that I can do! 


for you?’ i asked. 

‘Stay here, littie one,” he replied, turn- 
ing bis face tuii upon me, 

I looked the astonishment I could not 
speak. He regarded me steadily for s few 
moments, and then said, “I love you, 
Margsret; and although lam some years 
older than you, | think I could inake you 
happy, at least I will try if you will let 
me. If you believe this, Maggie—if you 
ean endure to iive wilh me in this home 
lask you to stay as its mistress, to be my 


wife. Do 1 ask too much?” 


| hid my face in my bands to keep back 
the tears that were #0 ready t) come lor 
- fr on 
Marsh bad known Paul ere be ieft Eng 
ana. but f what e baa t 
was sur mor s parti 4 
f ’ 
~*s 
& ~f a ata 
4 iad 
ave war ‘ { 
Db ‘ star ” ‘4 « 4> 4i4 ‘ 


him, and putting my handsin his, frankly | 


told him all. When I had finished there 
were tears in other eyes than mine. 

“I knew nothing of this, dear Mar- 
garet,”’ he said. “I thought your engage 
ment to Paul Day hed been broken of! 
s0me time ago, or, believe me, the words 
J spoke just now should never have 
pas-ed my lips. Forgive me for cansing 
you this pain, and let me still be your 
friend. I shall now consider it my right 
to take care of you until Paul comes 
home.”’ 

Then, bending down, the doctor kissed 
me as tenderly as my own father might 
have done, 

* * . . . * 

My mother and | settied down to the 
old way again; the even routine of our 
life only varied by an occasional day 
spent with Dr. Marsh, or his evening 
Visits tous, If not quite happy, | bad at 
least grown calmer; intense anxiety bad 
given place to a quiet earnest hope. 

Although Paul's protracted absence and 
long silence sadly perplexed me, yet of 
the sincerity of bis affection, of his con- 
stancy, I never entertained the slightest 
doubt. If he was living, I felt sure ! 
should one day see him again: could I but 
have been assured of his safety I should 
have been satisfied. 

. * > . . * 

The day was wild and stormy, even for 
March; the wind shrieked aud roared furt- 
ously round the house, and the rain came 
in fitful gusis between the pauses, 1 stood 
at the eehool room window after the chiid 
ren were gone, watching the drifting 
clovas, and istening to the wild music of 
the wind. 

It was lo mea most enjoyable time, and 
| soon forgotall exterior things, and re- 
lapeed into one of my old reveries. When 
it grew darker Isat by the fire, and muat 
have fallen asleep, for 1 was quite startled 
when theschool door bastily opened, anc 
the doctor's voice said, “Are you there, 
Margaret ?” 

“Yes, Lam tere, Dr. Marsh,’ I repiied, 
and I stirred the fire into a blaze that he 
might see me. 

“Then come out of your corner, little 
dormonuse,”” be eaid. “tl have a friend 
with me whom | wish you to entertain a 
littie time, while I talk to your mother.’’. 

I rose up quickiy, and stepped forward 
to shake hands, when the flickering fire- 
light revealed a stranger standing but a 
step behind the doctor. 

Surely I knew that form! Was 1 
dreaming ? Could it be possible? To did 
not scream, nor taint: but | stood motion- 
les+, breathless, every power of movement 
forthe moment s spended, every nerve 
strung up to the most Intense apony. 

The next instant the stranger's arimis 
wers around me;] was pressed to jis 
heart after the old tender fashion, and 
knew it wae Paul, 

Explanations were seon made, Soeces: 
had been long in coming; but Paul had cde 


termined notte write until he tad good 


news 'o brepart at laet fortune favored 


him. 





At Home and Abroad. 


“Living pictures’? cannot be called a 
modern invention, sinee ts te claimed that 
they were firat employed by Mademe de 
(ieniia forthe purpose of elucating the 
Due d’'Orieans’ children, whose governess 
she was, With the helpof several famous 
artists she arranged pictures of historical 
scenes, which ladies of the Freneh Court 
posed for 

A famous restaurant io Vienna posses. 
een A remarkable tablectoth, on which are 
inacribed the signatures of the majority of 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe, the 
mevuibers of the House of Hapeaburg, and 
of the mejority of the celebrities tn art, 
music, and letters, The names were 
written on the cloth in pencil, the proprie 
tress o7 the establishment after wards care- 
fully embroidering them. 

As yet there is only one professional 
woman diver, She is now thirty-eight 
years of age, and for the past ten years has 
been engaged in diving for eponge off the 
coast of Florida. Her bhusband is named 
Pedro Gomer, and comes from a large 
family of sponge divers, He was taught 
scientific diving by an Eoaglishman in 
Maderia, and going to Central America, 
met the woman who ta now his wife. Afr 
toeir marriage she took to diving with the 
Kreatest zeal, and now performs the mont 
hazerdous and dangerous parts of the 
work, She carries less armor than her 
husband, and has invented a helmet with 
asystem Of alr-pipes, the seeret of which 
isalione known to herself and her hus 
band. With thia belmet on ehe ean wan 
der about a sunken wreck without the 
least fear of the air communteation with 
the upper world o@asing, and boasts 
proudly of having madea thousand de. 
ecenta into the fepihs of the ea. 


A most novel iaw suit: was recently 
heard in’ Paris, raising a question which 
has probably never before been brought 
into acourt of law. An advertieement 
agent had the whole of the frontof the 
house in which his office was situated, 
painted a brilliant red. Immediately op 
poatte on the other side of the etreet were 
the shopaof amilliner. a silk merchant 
and a jeweler, whoone and all declared 
that the reflection of the right red in 
their windows made it impossible for their 
customers to distingnish the proper eotor 
ofthe material or stones they were buy 
ing. They therefore invoked the «aid of 
the law to compel the advertisement ager t 
to change the eolor of the paint; he on his 
a te contended that he eould employ any 
color he chose, and the eourt found the 


lewseso diffleutt to decide that it deferred 


Then he came by the first ship that! 


sailed, leaving aletier logo by the regy 
lar mai! steamer, Which he expected would 
a few weeks precede hisarrival The mai! 
had been delayed by @ Slight aceident, «# 


Paul arrived tefore s letter. 

“The March @inds bad accelerated ti 
progress fthe ship,” he ead, and throug? 
him tomes merthan he had expected 

Amidst tne ermiies ar vara of Age 
weather Pau! and repeaia!’ the my 
woras Ww ith ima our ves logether 
reminded bim of it being provertiaily ar 
Soniucky month,’ ithe teid me he was 
willing to brave the consequences, rather 
than wait any ionger. 

And though years have jpuseedd wince 
then, our ex perience can testify that April 
vows and April deec@ are nel «lwaye fool- 
ish, but may sometinies resultin \ife long 
happiness 


Two years after our marriage a eousin 


of Paul's came viet ous She Was not 
very young, nor very eartiful. tut we 
soon jearned to lowe her very deariy 

Sie wae a bright-eyer!. toerry wir full 
of fun and inno r of nt with a 
kind, nobie hear f ‘ and gener 


ous symypat' ies. 


4 judgment indefinitely, whieh Peane 


tlint prooably no verdict will ever te 


piven Ir these days wire *) tuch ge uly 
‘lor is used in advertisement, il weuid be 
really an Imteresting 4p t Im optics to 
know whether their reficetion is suficient 
© aflect the appearance of other e re 

That lumanity can bear anything to 
which it is aceustotiet in early ite is 
proved by the selection of sleeping places 
for thew chi.dren y the nalive women 
living in the slopes of the iftimalaya moun 
tains Phey are obliged to work in the 
nN iu for the yreater pm of the lay, and 
iiggislent tpeom t (Xtraordinary ex 
1™ I for KOOpit “ kefren «quiet 
wih ist they are an ' Pus - oo 
werk in the r a they swad 

ile heir infant pie ey writ tom? 
apie, | ea y sia Ejeet Then 
they puace i! i titheber 3 t ye oft reek 
from Which weieriaa ping Ky meares 
ofa tame lu y * ‘ 1 water is 
miarie to ta tr a" ~ for: head Ihe 
arip; cKoltie water seens tio havea lul 
ling effect upor irem, for they 
aro As Gey tee rhe at _ and re 
typatty eave mira un the u m™ reture 
Phen tive ar inwrapped, cried, and fed 
The natives deciare mis *yelern t te treet 
beneficial to the child’# besith, a: ily 
er er few t ‘ * t 
t a ‘ K wing f =. part 
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ur Uoung Folks. 


tHE BLUE-LHINA DOG. 





BY SHIELA. 





éé F ia the very ugliest dog | ever 
| saw. Why do you keep him, 
Claire, when you have such heaps 


his staring 
should call 


of pretty things? Look at 
eyes! If he were my dog, I 
him Uoggier."”’ 

The bluechina bulldog that stood on 
the cabinet understood every word of this 
unkind eperch. 

He knew he was ugly, but, still, ithurts 
to be told eo in plain, unvarnished lan 
guage. It is. so much easier to bear things 
that are not spoken. 

His mistress laughed and pretended to 
pat his blue china back. 

“He belongs to a period—before our 
time, Amy—when people went crazy over 
ugly bite of chine. J] dare say poor old 
Goggler was quite fashionable once, and 
bed bis admirers, You must not despise 


him: bulldogs are said to be very faith- 
ful creatures, and this one is true blue, 
you see.”’ 

With that she dusted him with her 


pocket-handkerchief, It tickled, but Cog 
gier knew it wae kindly meant, and 
it with firmness, Indeed, at that moment 
his gratitude was such that 6 could have 
died for his young mistress. 


bore 


“Now, that litle figure i« really ex 
quisite,”’ said Amy, pointing to a bine 
and white china maiden, with a wide 


brimmed hat, holding a basket of lowers 

“That isa iittie Dutch girl; she came 
from Delf | value her very much be 
cause she was a present,” said Claire; ‘but 
Dm fond of my old blue dog too,” she 
a tied amiling. 

When the two had 
began to reflect. 

Once—how long ago he had forgotten 
there stood the writing tabe a littie 
witeh woman ina long cloak and a tall 
hat, and she seemed to be riding a broom- 
stick 

As awatterof fact, the witch woman 
waea pen wiper—but this, too, Goggler 
bad forgotten, for it was some time since 
ehe had flown, perhaps on her thorough 
bred broomatick, into the dust bin. 

Torey bad several conversations logether, 
and ome thing that the witch women told 
hin Goggler suddenly recollected. 

“In every day,’ she said, ‘there is a 
eertain magic minute when, «f you wish 
for anything, your wish will certainly 
come true. Kut nobody knows when the 
exact minute is, and ‘lisa wondertul piece 
of luck Hf you light upon it.”’ 

The blue dog turned this over 


gone away, Cioggler 


on 


carefully 
im his mind. 

“if Leould only bit upon the right min 
ute,” he thought, “TP unight repay my dear 
ittue mistress for her kindness, The dit 
fieulty is that one does not know whether 
it comes in the day or in the night.” 

Ali the same, Goggler set about wishing, 
and kept on valiantiv for three days, sleep 
ing as little as hecould. Atti eend ot 
this time he wes as tired as if he had 
trotted forty milea 

“Ll have spoken to you so often, but you 
sighed a gentle voice, and 
the biue dog gave a start. 

It was the little Dutch maiden who 
apoke. She looked extremely pretty, but 
rather fragile, and it struck Goggler that 
ahe was worried about something. 

“lam sare | beg your pardon,” said he; 
“Lam very absent-minded, Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“lL sbould like to ask your advice,” said 
the Duteh figure anxiously. ‘You know 
the Chinaman who stands on a pedestal 
behind me? Well, be says be is tired of 
being stuck up there, and that he wants to 
get down, and go out in the world. 

“Ifilwill movea little to the right, he 
thinks hecan climb down without break- 
tng himeelf, but then | am afraid of mov- 
ing to the right. | am dreadfully near the 
emige os it ia’’ 

“Don't you move a step!" cried the blue 
dog warmly; “the Chinaman is a bully; | 
know him of old, 
ie —the world doesn't want bim.”’ 

The Chinaman's eyes roiled with rage. 

“My cap and pigtail!’ he cried, ‘but it 
will be the worse for the young woman if 
she doeen't get out of my way.’”’ 


won't answer,”’ 


tiogglier showed his teeth in such an un 


mistakablie manner tbat the Chinaman 
said no more 

Don't be frightened,”’ went on the biuve 
Gog to the Dutch maiden; ‘'t ee are a’- 
ways cowarda, ai gia Ke 
ne ur mistress prizes you very highly 


ine wonder, for you are 80 pretty 


‘continaally apon this one point, but be 
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At which the little blue and white iady 
hinebed with pleasare. 

(soggier ect to work again wishing, and 
sighed to think that the lucky minute 
might have passed while he wastalking. — 

It was a great effort to krep bis mind 


wan a dog of immense determination, and, 
as his owner had said laughing, true biue. 

“The Chinaman says he will come down 
in ste of us all," whispered the Datch 
maiden more than once, but her words 
fell upon deaf ears. 

Gioggler was too much taken up with 
his own thoughts, and the flower-gir!, be- 
ing a timid little thing, did not like to be 
troublesome 

No she smothered her fears as well as 
she conid, and tried not to shake when 
she heard the Chinaman growling behind 
her, 





“I was happier in dear old Delft,’’ she 
sighed; ‘we were ail Dutch there, and no- 
body got into a temper or wanted togoout 
and see the world. Andthe country was 
so delightfully fat—you never saw one of 
those dreadful, Jangerous hills there,”’ 

The biue dog was beginning to despair; 
he had wished several thousand wishes, 
but he felt quite certain that not once had 
he come upon the magic minute, He was 
eon vineet In his china heart that had he 
done #0, something would have told him. 

“il wonder if that witch woman was | 
making fan of me?" he thought. 
evening Goggler feil asleep at bis 
All at once 


Choe 


post; at least, Le was dozing. 


acry of terror arome, It came from the | 
Duteb girl 
*‘Hetp! help! [ am falling!’ she 


shrieke!t, and the blue dog saw that the 
discontented Chinaman had been as good, 
or a® bad, ax his word, 

He had come lumbering down from his 
petestal and tumbled up against the 
flower girl. It all bappened like a flash 
of lightning. 

Gioggier saw his little friend rolling help 
lessly towards the edge of the cabinet; in 
another moment ehe would be over. He 
remembered how their mistress prized the 
blue and white maiden and cried heroic- 
aily 

“Oh, that lL eould perish instead of her!’ 

The next moment there were two dis- 
tinet crashes, and the Dutch girl, who had 
just stopped rolling, on the very edge of 
the abyss, shivered and shook until the 
housemaid opened the shutters. 

Then the Chinaman was discovered 
lying on his face on the hearthrug, per 
fectiy unhurt, even to hia nose, 

Rat the bine dog was beyond the aid of 
the most skilful mender: he had struck 
against the fender, and was amasbed into 
what Fliza, the housemaid, called “amith- 
erems.”’ He had hit upon the magic mo- 
ment, and hie wi<h had been granted. 

If his mistress had 
she would have said; “He 
was true bine to the end!’ 

=> : —_--- 


THAT HORRID SPIDER, 





Poor old Gioggier! 


mivy known, 





RY « & 


To me she was a very interesting pet, | 

and her advertures during the time 

I kept her were romantic—for a spider. 

When she was first broughtto me she 

had been getting into hot water, literally, 
ard had nearly been boiled 

she had been wandering about 

and towards hrd crept 


i AT was what other people called her! 


me.rning into the 


| @X pect 


| Suppose | 
all night, | 


hot water tap, thinking she had found a | 


very nice hiding place; but when 
water was turned onshe got washed out 
and was brought tc meall limp and drag 
gied, and seemingly dead. 

1 was writing atthe time,and when | 
caw what abig spider it’ was—an excep 
thonally large specimen of our largest kind 
of spicer—-1l laid her on her back on a cor- 
nerofmy blotting paper, and continued 
my writing 

Imagine, then, my surprise when, on 
looking up from my work afew minutes 
later, Leaw that the blotting paper bad 
dried her completely, and that she was 
standing up, with her long, hairy legs 





Let him stay where he | 





and velvety body displayed to the best ad 
vantage 
I had been wanting to examine a large 


|) epider, so I got a glass and secured her un 


derneath ttatonee; and as 1 could not 
then make further arrangements for her 
comfort L left ber to spend a very uncom- 
fortable night on the mantel piece; and 
tore ig more of her history I think 
Ll had better give you her description 
Now 

ere Km 


differe tron 


be 


Se yor 


I wonder how many of my rea 


ww whataspider is, and how it 


. 
raat 


an insect lam afraid 


re 
ana 
But if we compare a spider 


hem would call it “a horrid thing’’ 


get no further 


the | 








and an insect—seay a fly or a wasp—what | 


shal! we find are the main poinw of difler- 
ence between them ? 
Firstly, of course, the spider has no 


wings; secondly, the spider has eight legs, | 


and a fiy and wasp have ouly six each; 
thirdly, the fy and wasp,as you have 
doubtless observed, are divided Into three 
parts each— head, body, and tail, but the 
spider is only divided Into two—head and 
body, which consist of one part, without 
any neck to divide them—and tail; 
fourthly, the fly, and indeed most insects, 
has two large eyes, and the spider eight 
amal!l ones; fifthly, the spider spins a web 
and the fly does not. Soa, you see, there 
are tive very important differences be- 
tween a spider and an insect, 

On examination | found that my spider 
was a large Tegenaria, a kind which gen- 
erally frequents odthouses, cellars, and 
lofts; she was of a dark brown color, ber 
body rather yellowieb, with dark mark- 
ings, and long, hairy legs which measured 
nearly three inches across, 

Under her head—which, by the way, 
bore eight eyee—werea pair of big jaws, 
armed with poison fangs; and when she 
was stirred up she used to open them 80 
threatening that I took good care never to 
trust my fingers within their reach. 

One of her lege was missing, but she 
did not seem to feel the loss of it much, 
and no doubt if 1 had kept her long 
enough it would have grown again, for 
spiders also differ from insects in repro- 
ducing injured limba 

Well, on the next morning I prepared a 
better home for my pet than the glass 
under which it bad hitberto been kept. I 
got a shallow wooden box with a glass lid, 
and intothis I turned my spider, after 
mnaking a paper den in one oorner, of 
which she immediately took possession. 

During the next few days she busied 
herself with spinning a large web over 
more than half the floor of her box, and 
then she lined her den itself with silk. 

In this b x she lived for upwards of a 
year, and though | cannot say that she got 
very tame, certainly did not seem to be 
unhappy. 

Unfortunately she was only active at 
night, and spent the whole day in the 
deepest recesses of ber den, and only to- 
wards evening did she come to her door to 
keep watch apon ber net. 

Ihave kept several of these spiders at 
different times, but this one was the shyest 
and the least able to stand the light. 

So shy was shethat during the whole 
time | had her I never saw hereat. She 
always bad late dinner. 

For food | gave her several kind of in- 
secta, but principally cockroaches and 
black beeties; and she rarely took wore 
than twenty four hours in eating even the 


biggest. 
Here I think I may say that! do not 
| believe the victims suffered much, tor 


| spiders do not suck the blood of their 


prey; they kill them and then eat them. 
The killing is done with the poison 


| fangs | have described above, and the poi- 


son is known to numb the victim and 


| deaden ite power of feeling. 


W hen once the insect is dead it is imme- 
diately devoured, so that when I puta 
cockroach into my spider's box | did not 
to see morethan a few scattered 
legs and scales next morning—and these, 


| by the way, were always thrown off the 


web, for she was nothing if not tidy. 

Nhe was even a cannibal in a small 
way, for when a spider which lived in an- 
otber compartment of the box managed to 
get into bers, just to callon the lady next 
door, she received him a little too cordially 
—she ate him for dinner. That is the worst 
of keeping spiders: if two get together 


| they always fight. 


And pow | must begin a bad ending, for 
of course every pet-story ougbt to end 
with a pathetic Ceath scene; but for all I 
know my spider may be alive now. 

1 went away from home fora time, and 
while | was away I heard that my spider 
was not looking well; and so, as 1] did not 
want her to die in preon, | sent back an 
order for ber release. 

Accordingly she was placed in a shady 
corner of the garden, and she soon felt 
well enough to make off. I never saw her 
again, but I daresay she spun another web 
in Some secluded spot snd lived for 


|; Many & happy day on the spoils of the 


| S@nse Of jastice and honor, and 


chase, 


— <i 





ENERGY, fidelity, strength of purpose, a 


conscience, evidence in themselves pains 
taking, accurate, and generally superior 
sbor;, On the other hand, idie, ease-loving, 
self indulgent habita, looee notions of Frighi, 
selfishness, falihieseanesa, and meanness 
may be traced in much of the unprofitabie 


|; and inferior work of the worid. 





loyalty to | 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 








Every ten thousandth person lives to 
be 100 years old. 


The average weight of the egg of an 
ostrich is three pounds. 


There is only one sudden death among 
women to eight among men. 


Handsbaking came into vogue during 
the reign of Henry I1., in England. 

Corea has a cold wind cave from 
which a wintry blast continually biows. 


A race-horse galloping at full speed 


clears trom twenty to twenty-four feet at a 
bound. 


In Russia you must marry before 
eighty or not at all, and you may marry only 
five times. 

In Russia the principals in a due! 
partake of breakfast together before going 
out to fight. 


The bicycles used in the French army 
each have an electric light, which can be 
turned on or off at will. 


In London alone the natural increase 
of the population, from excess of births over 
deaths, is about 4,000 a month. 


It is said that on every voyage of a 
first-class ocean steamer, about 3 G88 pieces of 
wias* ware and crockery are broken. 


No tree has yet been measured which 
was taller than the great eucalyptas in Gipps- 
land, Anstralia This proved to be 4 feet 
high. 


Out of 50,000 men who tried to enter 
the English army last year, 15.000 were re. 
jected, chiefly on account of bad sight, bad 
teeth, or flat feet. 


Governesses iu families of the nobility 
seldom, if ever, dine with the heads of the 
establishment. They take their meals alone 
or with younger members. 


Hair from the heads of criminals, 
paupers and dead people in China constitutes 
anarticle of export in that emptre amount. 
ing to nearly £100,000 yearly. 


A great elephant catcher is authority 
for the statement that but twenty-four white 
elephants have been caught since the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 


The daisy was the chosen flower of 
Marguerite of Anjou. On her coming to Eng- 
land all wore her badge, and her royal hus- 
band had it engraved on his plate. 


The piles of Old London Bridge, 
which were driven in eight handred years be- 
fore, were found to be tn good condition when 
the new bridge was erected in 1834. 


Maids of honor may retain their posts 
in the royal household of England so long as 
they remain unmarried. There ts no fixed 
age at which they are obliged to retire. 


Roses do not secrete honey in their 
flowers. Insects are simplv attracted by the 
perfume and rich colors, and by the abundant 
supply of pollen, which serves as food. 


An electric bicycle-lamp has been in- 
vented. The electricity ts gemerated by 4 
series of brushes on the wheel hub, which rub 
against a platinum plate when the wheel re- 
volves 


A recent report of the Zurich peniten- 
tiary shows that forty-eight of the male con- 
victs were “disciplined” for talking, while 
none of the female inmates had to be punished 
fer the same offence. 


The trade in flowers from the Scilly 
Islands grows greater every year. During 
the past month or so, floral packages have 
been sent from the fislands at the rate of 10.0 
separate parcels a week. 


The ostrich is believed to see objects 
behind him as well as those tn front. Persons 
standing directly behind an ostrich can see 
the pupils of his eyes, and, of course, are thas 
easily seen by the antmal. 


A religious sect at Orissa, in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, worships Qaeen Victorta a= 
their chief divinity. It has been discovere! 
that she fs also an object of worship tn one of 
the temples at Toomloong, tn Thibet. 


In time of pestilence the Emperor of 
China obliges his subjects to witness thea- 
trical performances during the day and dis 
plays of freworks at night. His desire ts that 
their minds may be distracted from the pre 
vatling epidemic 


Putting the feet into hot water will 
invariably cure a headache, from whatever 
cause it arises. The head aches when, from 
any cause, the blood vessels in the brain are 
too full. Putting the feet in bot water draws 
the blood from the head. 


A sure cure for seasickness is said 
consist in bromidisation, which condition != 
effected by taking a thirty-grain dose of 
bromide of sodium three timea day for t#° 
or three days before sailing, continuing the 
dosing for several days. It ts asserted that 
this practice has no evil effect. 


ia 


The increasing use of the bicycle ' 
said to be directly responsible for the fact 
that within the past two months 10° cars hav¢ 
been laid off by a Chicago street ratiway < 
pany 
work 


creased 


and 200 men have thus been throw! 

Bat, hand, tne 
demand has created 
approximately greater for sk! 
artisans. 


of on the other 


for wheels 
demand 
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THE SNOW FLOWER. | 





BY Ww. W. L. 





*Mid the frozen peaks of the Alps 
A pale blue flower doth grow; 

Loved by the winter's icy chiil, 
It lives in perpetaal snow. 


Village maids in mountain glens, 
Call it “Life-in- Death ;" 

Old men call it “Sleep-po More,” 
And «iss it with tender breath. 


OF CURIOUS DRINKS. 








The Hindoos make a highly esteemed 
beverage from the milky fluid contained 
in the climbing bindweed, one of the 
Asclepias. Their method is to carefully 
squeeze out the latex of the plant, and 
then induce a process of fermentation 
by allowing it to stand. This beverage 
is claimed as the original intoxicant of 
the human race, and the predecessor of 
the vine, 80 great an ancestiy has it. 

Under the name of Soma, hymns to 
its praise occupy a partof the sacred 
writings of the Brahmins, and there 
exalt it into a mighty god who can give 
new strength and vigor to his devotees, 
a claim resting on the exhilarating effect 
it produces on mankind. It is still re- 
garded as sacred, and at a great annual 
festival, libations are poured out to 
Soma, whose boundless powers extend 
even to the granting of immortality. 
The ancient Persians also revered it as 
Haoma., 

In certain parts of the world we bring 
the sap of trees into requisition as a 
satisfier of thiret. Thus Pulque, the 
favorite drink of the Mexicans, is the 
sap of the maguey or false aloe (agave). 
When the plant is on the point ot tlow- 
ering, and all its best energy is directed 
to flower production, the Mexican cuts 
and hollows out the flower-stalk, so 
tbat the sweet, sugary sap, on its way 
to feed the bud, is arrested and caught 
in the hollow. By standing it ferments 
slightly, and thus is formed a must 
ayreeable beverage. 

A somewhat different drink, known 
as Tepache, is made by mixing sugar 
aod water with the mayuey sap, and 
allowing the mixture to ferment for a 
few hours. Those natives of Mexico 
whose tastes demand something rather 
stronger and more pungent, allow the 
fermentation of the sap to go on for a 
longer time until it becomes acid and 
almost putrid. 

The cider-tree of Tasmania derives its 
name from furnishing the bushiaen with 
a drink similar to Pulque. Here again 
iu the spring, as the sap rises, the trunk 
is tapped by incisions made in its bark, 
and a cool, refreshing liquor flows out 
of the wounds, which can either be 
drunk in a natural state, or, as is more 
usual, be set on one side to ferment into 
a pleasant beverage. 

The sap of trees, flowing in a steady 
current from roots to leaves and flowers, 
aud bearing with it the nourishment the 

plant bas elaborated for its own con- 
sumption, has been recognized all the 
world over as a valuable drink, though 
perforce the trees or plants supplying 
the delicacy vary in different climates. 
Thus, in Kamchatka, where neither 
eucalyptus nor maguey could live, the 
natives have called into requisition the 
more sturdy birch. Its sap, which is 
procured, as in eucalyptus, by boring 
holes in the trunk, is converted, with 
the addition of hops and sugar, into 
beer, or by a little different process, into 
wine. We are told that birch wine has 
au agreeable flavor and is very whole- 
some, also that that made in Iliussia 
tflervesces like champagne. It is rec- 
orded that during the siege of Hamburg 
by the Russians in 1814, almost al! the 
birch trees in the neighburhood were 


beer made by some of the Indians of 
the Andes, 

Chi-chi is the name given by the 
Patagonian natives to a rude sort of 
cider which they brew in vhe autumn, 
when tne wild apples are ripe. Their 
method of making it is simple in the 
extreme; pits are dug in the earth and 
carefully lined with the hides of horses 
to prevent any juice soaking into the 
earth. Then the apples are gathered 
and thrown into the pit. They decay 
and ferment, and their juice provides 
the material for the grand annual drink- 
log bout of the Patagonian men. The 
women have learntdy experience what 
the results of this bout too frequently 
are; so when it commences they go 
round carefully collecting knives and 
other dangerous weapous from the men. 
With these and with their children they 
then steal away and hide in the woods 
antil their lords and masters shall have 
drunk themselves mad, and slept them- 
selves sober again. 

It is a somewhat sad reflection that 
these wild apples are the only legacy 
lett by a few devoted Jesuits, who, soon 
after the conquest of South America, 
set out to convert the Patagonian sav- 
ages. The Jesuits took with them 
various implements of husbandry, and 
European grains and seeds for cultiva- 
tion; but they were all svon murdered, 
aod only the apple-trees flourished, 
propagated, and produced excellent 
fruit, in a climate more congenial to 
them than to missionaries. 

Dowra, or doro, is a primitive beer, 
brewed in many parts of Africa—in 
Nubia and Abyssinia, in Mashonaland, 
and among the Kaflirs. The method of 
brewing is much the same in al! coun- 
tries, and is thus described by Mr. 
Bent: “Corn is soaked in water, and 
left until it sprouts a little, then it is 
spread in the sun to dry and mixed with 
unsprouted grains; then the women 
pound it in wooden mortars, and the 
malt obtained from this is boiled and 
left to stand in a pot for two days, and 
overnight a little malt that has been 
kept for the purpose is thrown over the 
liquid to excite fermentation.”’ 

In Mashonaland the women are the 
chief brewers; in fact, to be a good wife 
one must also be a good brewer. The 
beer is always made in the fields, and 
is often very intoxicating. It must be 
drunk as soon as it is brewed, other- 
wise it quickly becomes disayreeable 
and worthless. 

A similar ‘‘bariey beer’? was used by 
the old Egyptians both as a beverage 
aud in libations t» their gods. Xeno- 
phon speaks of “‘bowls of barley beer 
in which the grains were ftleating.”’ 

Ce i 
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re Femininities. 


There are 244.000 women learning 
muate tn London. 


We are never satisiied that a lady un- 
derstands a kiss, unless we have it from ber 
own lips. 


There never was a truer saying than 
that the nan who dyes his whiskers never de- 
celves anybody but bimeelf. 


He: That fellow over there cheated 
me out of a cool million. She: How could het 
He: He wouldn't let we warry his daugh 
ter 


First girl: Do you see that handsome 
fellow by the plane? | rejected him once. 


Second girl. Thats nothing, dear; | rejected 
him twice. 





The Dowager Empress of Germany, 
the Empress Frederick, draws from the Brit 
tah treasury asa British princess the sum of 
MH MMevery year, 


She: Really, now, aren’t you a mar- 
ried wan? He: No. Why? She Oh, you 
have such «a settled look, He: You; I've bean 
refused by thirteen gira. 


The Dowayer Empress of Kussia ex- 
cels tn driving a trotka, three horses abreast, 
the two wheelers being kept at a trot, while 
the third matntains a gallop 


“This silver agitation is having one 
good effect, anyhow.” “What's thatt’ “I see 
here thatan unmarried foreign count has de 
cided to postpone his visit to us until the 
money question is settied.” 


A.: How did your daughter pass her 
examination for a position as tencher’ BK 
Pass! She didn't pass at all, Maybe you 
won't believe it, but they asked that poor girl 
about things that happened before she was 
born! 


Lone male boarder : You rhould have 
been down to the canoe rewatta this after 
noon, Miss Mussel led for the first half mle, 
but atthe turn Mrs, Strong overtook her and 
then showed the cleanest pair of heel 
Chorus of female listeners: sirrt! 


Curious: “Hello! Bliss, what makes 
you look s0 happy?" Bliss: “Letter from my 
airl.” “What does she say? “Drom t Knew, 
can't read her writing. But tt begins with 
“My daritng Fred’ and ends with ‘yours 
lovingly as over,’ so 1 kKoow tt's all right.” 


Somebody has said that “We ought 
always to believe lees than we are teld Tits 
many be wu sale maxim for general use, but 
whens woman tutiusts you—in confidence, 
of course—with her age, you may always be 
lieve a great a deal more than you are told 


Only the purest water is employed by 
the Chinese in washing the Quer grades of 
siik. Ordinary wellwater, tn tt« matural 
state, Is unsuitable, and ts purified by plactng 
a quantity of inoiluses in ft for a day These 
prey on any tinpure organic matter, and act 
as filters. 


Jobnny: What! Only married a yea: 
aud yet you are sO downeast! Wally: Ah, my 
dear fellow, 1 never tmagined that a wife 
would prove such « costly article! Jobuny 
Yes, a wife is a costly articie, thats true; but 
then you must remember that she iasts a 
mana precious long thiuie. 


Mistress: I toid you that I didn’t 
want you to have #0 Many male callers th 
the kitchen, 

Pretty domestic: Yes (tm 

Mistress: Last night you were entertatuing 
three polloemen, 

Domestic: Yes’m. | bad them there so as 
to keep the others out 





brains of told. 


Forget others’ faults by rememberipy 
your own, 

Counsel! is to be given by the wise, the 
remedy by the rich. 

He who feels his own deticiencies will 
be «a Charitable man for his own sake 


him. 


Mau believes himself always greater 
than he is, and ts esteemed less than he ts 
worth. 


People seldom love those who with- 
stand their prejudices, and who endeavor to 
control thetr passions. 


The greatest friend of truth is time, 
her greatest enemy is prejudice, and her con- 
stant companion is Luuiility 


Everywhere and alwaysa man’s worth 
must be gauged to some extent, though only 
in part, by his domesticity 

I pity the man who can travel from 


Dan to Beersheba, and cry, ‘tis all barren— 
and so it i*, and 80 ts all the world to nwho 


will not cultivate the fruits ft offers 





destreyed by the Bashkirs and other 
semi-barbarians in the Kusssian service, 
by being tapped for their eap. 

A drink is prepared from the pulp of 
the mucilaginous astringent truit of 
Gruazuma, a near relative of the cocoa- 
tree. This pulp undergoes various pro 
cesses of fermentation, and thus fur- 
nishes a kind of beer. Chica is a maize 


Laziness grows on people; it bevins in 


webs @ 


i 
strength 

i Keal merit of any kind cannot be 

! cealed; it will be discoverer i. aod thing an 
depreciate it but a mans ebo* yw it himself 
lt may uot always e rewarded as it ouglt; 


Dut it wili always Le Bucwn 


A wan that can be flattered is not | 


necessarily “a fool, but you can wake one of | 


Clara: I met Mr. Tutter on the train 


the other day, ist beeleste we pot tse aw le 
} Gartrtied 
Mauce You, 90 tie told tie 
Ciara: Oh, did he? What did the dear bey 


suV aleoout it? 

Maite Ie sald he would rather ki-s yout 
atunnel than anywhere else 

“Had the most prosperous season on 


record in Chicago. That scene In whieh the 


hero and heroine are actually and ygenutne ly 
married tn full view of the audience made « 


FAasculinities. 


Wedding rings were used in Egypt 
3.4m) yoars betore Christ, 


William Cookson Carpenter, now 5 
years oid, isan attorney in active practioe tn 
New York 


In Russia, it a man runs away from 
the military duty required by law, his neat 
of kin has to pay the penalty. 


Queen Victoria’s chaplain in ordi- 
nary, the Kev. A. Robins, has Just preached 
his Ove thousandth sermon at Windsor. 


Bicycles bave reached the Arizona 
Indians, and people of Phaentx recently noted 
a Pima riding bis wheel along the Temple 
road 


In France it has been decided that 
the makers of bicycles are responsible when 
an accident occurs through a structural faalt 
fa the machine 


A watchmaker has almost completed 
a Watch which will callout the hours upon a 
epring being touched. It contetus a very 
small phonograph. 


“I bear that Robins is fairly wad over 
cycling.” “That's so. He ts so enthustastic 
om the subject that he bas just gone and 
married a hump backed woman.” 


Dr. Vaul Garnier, chief medical 
oMcer of the Varisian Prefecture of Police, 
says that lunacy has increased # per cent. tn 
Paris during the last sixteen years 


A well-known oculist, who has been 
studying the human eye for thirty years, de 
clares that most gieat inen of the past and 
present have or had biue or gray eyes. 


Iu l’resident White's farewell address 
to the students of Cornell University be td 
“Do mot try te be smart, but do everything 
that comes to your lotin a faithful aud sate 
factory manaer,”’ 


Three-tenths of the earnings of a Bel- 
dian comviet are given to him on the exapins 
thon of his term of linprisonment. Some of 
them thus save more money than they have 
ever saved before. 


The female spider is always larger 
than the male, and, if accounts be true, te of 
a rather peppery disposition, Wien the hus 
band becomes obstinate and will not obey 
orders, the loving wife oats him ap. 


Kerry, the late banygiman of Euyland, 
declared that during his term of otloe he oon 
ducted over Se executions A yieat many of 
the crimes were caused by drink; and he adds 
emphatically, “lhave never hanged « teeto 
tler.’ 

A moryanalic marriage is a German 
fustitution., In sach a upton the bride room 
ives lis left hand to the bride ti tokem that 
the Is to take nelther his rank mor tite porop 
erty except in so far as he Chaniees te dower 
ber with elther, 


Padua has now aulomatic savings 
banks You puta penny in the siot and wet « 


coupon, Five of these entitle you to m teak 
tn the Savings Kink of Padua Lhe machines 
are very accurate and refuse all Olrwlete «fr 
spurtous Colus Tae thanovation in petting 


Very perpuiar 


A doctor in the Highiauds of Seot 


land, Wiitewe prationts sre weuattere! 

Wide district, tikes carrler pigeons wit ve 
ou his rounds and sends tf prercripttuma ty 
thems tethe apotheoury Ihe lenmven prigecns 
Rem, Witte Cibetarit fattiien, bes bee bet ltteer whem 
ils services are needed 


The Atrican Lakes Company bas he- 





' 

| pronounced bit.’ “iat, say, bhew did you 
mannge 17" “That was cusy Tie jeading 
and woman Were patives, and we had them 
divorced every morulig 


strument, the ute, is alenut to be revived tn 

|; Italy, m man jety betny im prdcess of formation 
in Florence for the purpose of encouraging 
anapprectation of tt This will be known as 
the “Socteta del Liuto,’ and ite Inauguration 
will be celebrated shortly by a grand concert, 
in which several leading Italian musiclans 
will take part, Inciuding stgien Mascayn! 
whois, moreover, Composing a new pleoe I 
the occasion, entitied “The A potheusts of the 
Lute 


Woman Was 4 power morally, socially 


and intellectually, In the Ofteent century 
wellas the nineleent the duors « 
ties were Open to lie ‘toniy t 
t wi n 
sity 
a 
y, it 
ly won ti i 
test in Flor 
ried “ au t 
wu 


That now almost obsolete musica! in- | 


noe se careful Chat it coipeia ibe ageiute tee 
joe w uJ j | ‘ y 
aueiste ob that tle a tua ! 
ip we ottie ad ta tl tt * 
pene For wa long wile the cen pe 
ary poly of t 
A certain writer declares that soup in 
respemsitele for teary i Rhies Dyeprepeeta Ciat 
exists. Me asserts that soup at the beginning 
of «a dinner distends the sterac! and 5 
Vents the digestion of the @lidis that follow 
| Purthermore, ble Claitus that there 
BOUTIstinent in eoup, aud thes he mt bijutes the 
Peet. 
The allowance of lawyers lo popula- 
T thems te Chitin ceonuntry bs rather aeons ore 
than thatoal preachers There are -¥ 62 
aod 2 women engaged in the leva 
ston hd supposlug each te ive a ve rage 
of ten suite on baud, the iitivath we rhng at 
ethoe tu the United state Weal fiat 5 
“8, Atti Canes 
A hanudsome yranuile menument toe 
illus Iiraowi, the ate biiy and t 
t ted v 
nm ¢ trite ‘ i ! t 
t : j t « i 
lovi ' of a“ if t 
ter t f 
r ! * t 
t =t 
It any 4 Wek 


ay i 





noniane 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Parisian aulhorivies cousider the sjuare 
decolletage uost beoouipg to 
clined to euct> while siender 
have the neck of the gown cut rounding 


women in 


apmrlat, cones 


The bair i4 still worn more or less 
waved, the back balr being colled rather 
bigh. Theride locks are left rather loose 
and Mufly and are fastened by side 
con bea. 

Alpaca, mohair and materials of that 
kind are very much liked for traveling 
weart but nothing can surpars a good 
quality of serge or a camei'’s bair. Many 
fashionoble women bavea skirt of wool 
and a waletof«ilk in some sutatued color 
ora plaid. There are dark biue, green, 
Krayand brown plaids that are exceed 
ingly stylieh and make the most perfect 
waiste for this purjnaoe A mo nod easily 
adjusted wrap aud asirion little bat, with | 
leather g oves, fries! he mime tacomt | 
matinfacvorily it is unnecessary to say 
that no jewelry seheuid be wor Studs, 
ecutl buttons, and & wetceh and chain are 
pertmisaiblie, bul they are hardly to be | 
reckoned e« jewelry Some women al- | 
ways wear their rings, thinking that the 
bend is the safeet piace for them, in 


Wirhely weappomitivns 


they are 
hele 


probabil YY oor 


rect, but all other art - of 


pure and simple are Laloaed 
virl waa of 


being 


A gown form very 
flowered 


cf thee foot 


suDs 


oushin, the akirt trimmed 
i three ruffies of cream 
The bodice 
snd ba» in 
The 
round 


arour wit 
with tare 
tat the 
full plaetron of cream 
a Slight, 
and ix finishbe! by a drepery of 


linen lyed w lace. 


. 


waist front 
” 
decoilletage 
deep rose 
immaterial. 
flant sleeves have full epaulets 


ie mathere ” 


lece nec is 


eut down in 
velvet, The beitis of the same 
The t« 
lace, 
Silke peits 
toany 


ol 


‘oats area de usion and a snare 


woman who cannot afford a new 


one every month. Few articles of apparel 


appear more enticing when they are dis 
pisyed in the shops, and their lightiess 
and delicate coloring make one feel that 
one’s wardrobe is ineomplete without a 


spectmenof these rufflea and furbolowed 


warinents tut aleo for the “oman iof mo- 
iyeartlk petti 
fle 
it 


ae the saving got 


circumstances who t 
y if itbe of & 


she wil 


therale 


omml, Ge periall a, with the 


that 
4 wilof it. 


hilea wear ard ‘get 


tion of walking cults every fold of the ruf- 
flom, the siightes: dampness shrinks the 
oord in the border of the tlhonces, so that 
the latter are wil puckermi at the ede 
while the tat of the pettionat comes to 
rag? very shortly For occasional wear 
undera thin evening drees the silk j;etti 
coat will do very well, Dut a buman on 
ture’s catlvy f od tt is not satisfactory, Me 
hair, sateen and ooreen are far better in- 
Votre: is ihey are cheaper i the firs 
poimecs tare pore durable and beep Lheir 
frestin: +» veer White petticoats of 
tousiin, cant wi are exoomlingly 
pretty end ver fast! ne a! prerent, 
Trimune with iace a ” bey are as 
dainty a* | eart ! dese and pommens 
the mer f rokiIn a~v Ae new every 
time they are aundered. The petticoa' 
requires to t ery wile and tw have a 
number of full founces in order to keep 
its bouffancy, but musiin and lawn are so 
liz that this abundant trimming is no 
Dur eo, save t the person Wwihw does the 
ironing 

A ry stylish gown is Ib pale wray 
graniie, (lune? with a darker shade of 
Mray «crenadine and gray mohair braid 
Phe «kirt of the grapite is cut in the regu- 
lation shape and encircled at the knees | 
with tw we of the braid, oné wide and 
one uarro.’ itis lined throughout with 
white French cambric aud faced ten in- 


with balircloth. 
[f grenadine hasthe full 
ticks on either shoulder 
Wera hited lining of trans 
Au emplecement of 
with the braid and 
seofthe front and 
part of the 
under by 


ches at ihe fat 

The full t 
nese laf in sail 
and i4¢ made 


} lane 


parent cerise Laftiela. 
rdered 
dalle 


the 


the granite ta lx 


extends (o@no tle u 
beck and across 


trriice, whic 


ower 


nie drawn down n 


white leather Lei. The granite vilar- 


wilt pro- 


material, while 


band ix enriched al either side 


j-cUing tale of the same 


t#o rows of braid sewn on the em piece 


ce of the 


sa eevee 


Leurround the 


The 


teactl ioOowe>:r col 
‘ul 


be- 


an! leg of- mutton 


r Otted 


iar-t is 


aces, the lowe portion 


at the top and 


| whiie the 


te is of gray 


al uale bande of 


Ma iwWwo grace 


fully curved biacs mirich feathers, while 


Lhe cachepeigne is of while azaleas. 


ornament | 





the | 


rHE SATURDA 


An attractive tollette has « full, plain 
skirt of lizard green cioth. 

A sleeveless bodice of bisck «stip Ot the 
figure perfectly and fastens on the left 
suoculder ana left under-era: seam. Over 
this is worn the round beolego, of lizard- 
green taffeta, brocaded with biack, slashed 
on the shoulders, to show the biack bodice 
underneath, and edged all around with a 
piaited graduated frill of white mousseline 
de sole, Which is arranged to forma bow 
at (he neck, and graceful jatote falling on 
either side to the bust. The collar band of 
brochesilk, is headed at the skies and back 
by a plaited frill of the mousseline. The 
aia!) gigot sieeve of silk is tricnmed at the 
wrist with a drapery mousseiine de sule 
whichis fHnished, both fropt and back, 
with «fan plaiting of the saue, while two 
much wider fril.« tue i 
round the arm-hole, and 
of A deep 


f bDieck sation som ty 


ot same airy 


terial are sewn 


fall over the lop the siceve 


cetnture « is iaicl ins ds 


round .he watat 


Pie hat of greeu straw i6 iricumed wit! 


large loops Of greeu slik, wilu Dieck dvuls 


pale pink roses and black aigretios 
A 
electric 


stylish gown for early sulumn is of 


blue clhAbB Ufimmed with ruby 


velvel, small steel bultons aod suai! elec- 
tric 


lmlontl 


blue silk cord, The skirt » cut 
filling 


embeliishied at 


over tLe 


wilt 


style, closet y 


bigs 
ana the foot se Vel 
bias folds, sUumulating tucks 

Ab 


centre of the 


with tue 


i* 


lero toad ioe, 


a box prait ii 


front, OrTrLbeaemected al tie 


lower odye with five tucks aod stmali steel | 


bulloos are sewn On eilber side of the bos- 
plait and linked with the marrow sik 
Phis pretty littic bolero fits sm ooth- 
ly across the bust and shoulders, but 
belog made without dart seeuss falls quile 
loore and free over @ very Ligh ceinture of 
ruby veivel Al the neck the boz-piant 
as lo 
collar band 


eord, 


ie 


Hiashel #0 reveal 


of the rei vet 


@ little V-shaped 
The 
acorned 


ur tuckKS 6n- 


vest and 
ley-of mutton sieeve bas the top 
with tucks, while & 
rich tt between the elbow and wrist 


sOVOT 


#kirt fail- 
t{, Notehed 


A black serge gown has a full 
Ing in pretty folds to the 
without garulilure 


Ita 


A blouse bodice of the serge besa larye 
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ing wilk or stock from boves, spd Omi Op 
for another minute or two, then pour over 
fried croutons. 

For cucamber soup the required quaa- 
tity of clear siock made from vesl bones 
will «es needed, Strain this, season It weil, 
and let one or two spring-onions (ively 
minced) be added to it at the same time as 
@ cucumber, whicu haa been paret and 
sliced tolerably thin. When this bas boiled 
slowly long enough to cook the cucumber, 
remove it from the fire and stir io « small 
teacupfui of thickeued cream already bot. 
Serve at once with croutons of fried vread. 

Ham Salad.—Mix together and put into 
* dredger asmall quantity each of celery, 
salt, cayeuue and biack pepper, white 
suger and allspice, Shave the issn of 
cold boiled smoke’ Lam, 
einon-juice over each piece, and 
lightiy wiih the above s*ssonine. 
thiniy one or two white onions and « heed 
of white celery, put them in « salad-terwi 
or three lettuce-Lbeart« or « few 
4dda 


q 7 


“; 


ane 
drecge 
Slave 


with two 
sprigs of endive, or sume chicory 

the bam next, then pour three or 
“poonfuis of oll Over, anc ferve at onere. 


Cream Cheese Salads.—Prepare fret «@ 





mpuct ze | 


sttle dressing by wilnecirg logetber « sma! | 


shalot, some sprigs of chervil, thyme, | 
parsiey, and tarragon; add to them s 
pioch of eall apd pepper, a tablespoonfual 
of lemon juice and three of salad cil, then 
imix well together. Separace the leaves of 
4 ciitp well-hearted lettuce, in ihe bollow 
of each icai place «2 little rocky lump of 
creuu, cheese, pour a spoonful of the 


| dressing and arrange (Lé leaves sua ply op 
a giass dish, garnishicng with seariet 
radisLbes 


Asparagus on Toast. — Koll the asparagus 
until quiie tender, drain it, cut off the bard 
white stalk, arrange weaily on «# slice of 
| Crisp toast or fried bread. 

Dissolve «a simall jump of butter, stir ino 
tabiespoontul chopped parsiey, add s 
pineh of ealtaod pepper and 
Vinegar, ibén pour quicely over 
paragus, and serve immediately 

Potato Salad.—Slice very eveniy some 
culd boiled potatoes, 
some toely iinced parsiey and *haicta, 
and strew # littie thinly sliced lemon peel 


’ 
vue 


{hs a 








= que 


adrop of} 
| Sick Headache, 


sprinkie them wit | 


collar of red silk with jaecrusiations of | 8@CUXK theru (fresh ). Mix 4 lean per ful 
white lace opening in the front to diepiay | Of grated Lorseradis: with an egg ssiad | 
a V-shaped gilet of Ladttan feulard. The | dressing, and pour itover. Decorate with 
collar band of red silk i headed by a | sliced beetroot and sprigs of watercres-. 
large rutile of red tulle. The sieeve of | Stuffed Cucumbers.—Prepare «2 niince 
the foulard has a short shoulder pull and from the remains of cold meat, poultry oF 
closely titted lower sleeve, furaished at!) feb, season rather highly, and women 
| the band with # ruttle of red tulle. Tne | with a littie good gravy. Pare a short 


oarrow bell is nade of foulard, lastening 
wt the left side of the front under @ cnsin 


ol the tulle 


ail 
prose the stuffing 


| thick cucumber, with acorer remove 
| the seedy interior, and 


Into ils place, 


Meili 4 good lump of putter 
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Woe wewlacty (whether dict or mervow), Wothacth. 
vataea tee *atm lumbage, peins and weak news 
be the & ek, opine oF kidneys, pal around the liver. 
—— ~~ owe wag of the J ints and pains of ei kine 
‘8 bate A hat way's Realy Relief will off. 4 
| ~~ ae. aud i's coutioued use fora few ays 
«Ge te a [eT manen. cure. 


A CURE FOR ALL 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


BYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


«' & @ loootxnuful of Resly Kelief tu a halt 
eo weit. 1 peated as often asthe dischar ces 
o #4 a feunet saturat d with Keady Ketief 
“et tee stomach of bowels, will afford in. 
tote Of aud won eff eta cure. 
A wall ta xmspoontalio half a tenmiter 
aire iu atew minuls, cure Cr sinps, Space 
~ of © teeth Naeoeee, Vemiting, Hearthorn, Ner 
o-«ee . wie-pieesuese, Sick Headache, Flatalew y 
ut ual paius, 


. beter 


Malaria in Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 


«4 a remedial agent in the world that «1 
. ft ague aud al) other malarious. billion 
¢ tewets, aided by RADWAY'S PILL 
Pe LIPWAYS' RD KEADY RELIEF. 
Hem & per bottle. Suld by ail druggiste. 


aa 
of 


tater. ol 
‘- ei 





adway’s 
Pills 





. 
Always Reliable, Purely _— 
> ~t taw'eless, elegautly ecated, ary 3 regu- 
s* peril, baure and strengthen. Wat's 
ritt- ‘- bn ~eure o all disorders of b 4 A, h 
i me an ray lwider, Nervous Diseases, Dizzi- 
vue, Vest ion smtiveness, Plies 


Female Complaints, 


Bitlousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation 


And ali Disorders of the Liver. 


Poe te tAbowing symptoms resalting frm 

a- ~ digolive orgrus: Coustipation, be 

we 7) . thw oo the head, acidity of the 

ed awe, teareart, disgust of foal, fuline 

@-3x im 4 benach, sour eructa lous shoking of 

ol ie PR tie heart. choking or saffucating sete 

» i) @ipieg peetare, ulmness of Viet n, det 

ae ite otght. fever aud dull pain in the 

w 2 jets) ination, yellowness of the skin 

' . “au tu the side. chest, liabs, aud sudden 

Zs . tug in Ue Mesh. 

& tow vw i “EA DW AY'’s VILLS will free te 

*y we o © aero “ated diserders. 


PORE 75 CIS. A BOL SOLD BY ORUGGISTS 


it requires catber wore oil than waiercrese 
flues, being Of asomewhat rough nature. 
No onion or condiments, other than the 
simple drewsiog mentioned, should be 
used with Liess two, or with— 

Dandelion Salad.—Very unfortunately 
t.anched dandelion is net so easy to ob- 
tain im our country as itis abroad, but we 


_teay Yianch the leaves by uprooting them 
| and inverting (hem in the soil, or by cov- 


A simmail bDileck hat, tridmsmed wilh rex j iu a stow pan, place the cucumber is tt, 
tulle and Diack feathers, looks very siuart j put wiih itan (nlow and 4 bunch of sweet 
with this serviewable gown ) herbs, and cover lo stew gently for an | 

Peer |bourorso. Kemoveto a dish, take ai 
| |} the onion and herbs, thicken the totter | 
Udds and Ends. i withalittie flour, séason it, add « a [xm 

SOMKTHING ABOUT SOUPS AND SALALS ful of minced parsity anda few drops of 

vinegar, iet it boli, then pour over the eu- | 
Watercress Soup. The foundation f | cumber and serve. | 
tLiisiusy be either a puree of white ! eee ; ' 
OOLs yreen e@plit pees—whichéever jre scrol Saliad.—An ace iD petitvent to 
and ibey mus) be bellied until they wil. t MePB ain) coid hans ein on adiaan on | 
rub throughs colander, wake up toa quart a flat dish: cial porn ie with ws Saas . 
Wilh bollng waier i a separate stew par an a dro; of olf on each ats me 
Eee FOR SS eS See See. i6@mmon jules OVer them Carefai thonageres 
bunche of pieked WaLercrTes nnely siices of carrot over some pence “et at 
minced, twoor three spring Onions, an ea a ‘ 4 Di oles 
any green herbs availabie . 66 thespeoah a ’ or a auc eprminkie with 
a fow minutes, stirring them frequent.y. | ee 
Theo dredge with a little four to ateort; Watercress Saiad.— Well wash the crews 
the butter, and add gradually the conteni« }and ewingilinawire basket until ary, 
| of the stewpan to the purse; sessen wei) | Pick it into sprigs and dress simply (aad 

with pepper and salt, and when the soup | # ‘26 Inulmeutil ls required only) with 
| bas well boiled, stir in lowe beaten yu. of pepper, salt, Vinegar, and ot), beeting i 
| 41 Ogg, 860 pour at once Inte Lhe turéen. very bighly inthe powl One ot the meat 
| Sorrel Soup.—Pick and wasb tures or Gelicious apd wholesome of our saladea bat 
| four good bandfuls of young sorrel, chop | Y°Y “vickly loses its crispness Tue 


it @upall avd stew ii wilh a littie 
onion and savoury berts 
vessel have a quart of bolling water, and 
to that put a thick slice of white bread cut 
into dice. When the sorrel is cooked 
itinto this, season well, and let it vol 
gently for afew minutes, W ben ready to 


buller, an 


serve take ihe pan off the fire, and stir in 
beaten yolks of two eggs | 


wradually the 
and a penunyworth of cream. The eggs 
thicken the soup and correct ibe acidity of 
the sorrel. 


Tomato Soup.—lDisseive an ounce of 
clarified Leef dripping in a stewpan, siice 
Into ll ope or (WO small Onions apd a car- 
rotcutemall When these bave frizzied 
pour into them half a tin of canned toma 
toes, or balf a im 1 of pe fresl 
Lat theee Ook gentiyv for twe Iminutesa, 
(ben rub througs « colander ublll pothing 
is left. Dissolve an cunce of butter and 
siir into ita tablespoonfu!l of Sour, add 


| Seasoning, hen the lwmate puree and boil- 





in a separate | 


*iur 


Sane Te Maré applies also to— 


Boued Cucumber with Seuce Poulette. 
Pare cucumbers thinly, cut length- 
four, then scross into pieces 
inches iong. Turow into « 
saucepan coutaining Lolling salted water, 
bull for len minules, them iift tne pieces 
out end drain on & clean papkin. Meit as 
ounce of butter, stir into it « tab. 64 [con- 


ibe 
into 
two 


Wire 


aucul 


fui of four, when smocth dilate with 
| Ball & pintof lukewarm water, Loil until 
it thickens; then add a pinch of pepper, 


> ‘ 


ball @ teaspoonful of salt, a squeeze 
— 


eimon-julce, and the beaten yolks of two 
egz% “tir over the fre a few minutes 
ger, ther the ; Ctrl 
igt al serve ” an ” 
ied eat o- If ‘a . 
Aife og Lal 
‘ rh S4ia Pne da ¥ ee Go 
the French gourmet icves ibis most be 
very freehiy picked, weil-washed. wei|- 


| dried, and very 


Ughtly dress, allnough 





ering the roots with flower pots turned 
upside down. Green, unblanched dande- 
lion is to rank and bitter to the taste, but 
after this process itis pleasantly stimuls 
ting, snd sn excelient digestive tonic. 
Weil waet and dry the leaves, pick but do 
OA Cul them, and dress as before directed. 
Theme who iike the taste of spring onions 
Will be wise to add them to ali lettuce 
salads; bey add piquancy and flavor, and 
ani digestion. 


“Naitke’sSweer Kestongen.”—‘'!] bave 
tten waketuliy considering the wooing of 
‘Nalure’s sweet restorer’ of late,’’ says 4 
raiber servous woman, and “and ! find 
that there ts notuing #0 good, after ail, 
lighting s candie and reading mild fiction, 
heb soothes and distracts the mind witb- 
oul exeing it Any specifica for sicep- 
ieaenees | should carefully avoid, asin the 
end they are sure to bring trouble. 

“A big bed for s sleepless person 154 
necemeily, for it gives unrestrained change 
of potion A warm bath at night, with 
& good rubbing, is most veneficial, and 5° 
ie & Viecull eaten, to draw the blood frow 
ihe bead; tut beware of employing #*t- 
ficial meansof iuducing sleep! Any dru< 
is bound to lose its effect sooner or later, 
and it entails eventually much greater dis 

mfort This is a truth that bas taken we 
but, now that I have «)*- 

ng of the sort, I find tba’ 
never be what is called 
by calling pbilosopny 
By ad and sc epting the situation, | really 
sufler iow ‘row sleeplessness than | used 
to do when i tried everything that ws* 
suggeetied io me.” 
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N interesting chapter in the history of 
gold and silver mining which still 
rewains to be written is that relating 

to lout mines—that is, mines of fabulous 
richness, once discovered by some lonely 
pr , aud then lost by some fateful 
incident or chain of accidents. 

In every gold and silver bearing district 
stories of these marvellous ‘finds’ are 
corrent, and West Australia, the latest 
goid- Held of all, is not without ite crop. 
There is no inberent improbatility about 
tbe better-known mine myths, if we may 
so term them, because in a wild country 
where there are practically no landmarks, 
it is by no means as difficult matter for an 
meducated man, with his tremendcus se- 
eret to keop, to make a mistake as to his 
jucation. 

Besides, the bappy discoverer may die 
on or pear the spot where he struck bis 
bonanzs, and bis fate remain unknown 
even after his bleached bones have been 
tjound in the wilderness years after. 

The Rocky Mountains and the Sierras 
are ewpecially rich in mythical mines, and 
any men who may find bimselfin one of 
the many camps stillto be met with in 
thowe wild, apd for the most pert un- 
trodden regions, will be regaled at the 
salvon bar with enough stories tw fill a 
boox. The “Lost Cabin” mine is « good 
specimen of the kind of thing we have in 
wind. 

One day, forty years ago, three meu 
named “Kit” Carson, James Kinney, and 
a baif breed Biackfoot came into Fort 
Kendal, on the Missouri River, with « tag 
full of nuggets and astory of gold deposi 
ot ineredibie richness in Cabin Creek, as 
tranch of the north fork of the Cheyenne 
Kiver, just west of what isnow the Mon- 
tans boundary line. 

Bab were old mountain men, and Car- 
son eujoyed a great reputation asa guide; 
which lentsome additional color to tie 
mory. 

Everybody went crazy. No white men 
was supposed to have been within five 
bundred miles of the place, and indeed 
men were (at that time) being cut off by 
Indians within five miles of the fort. Car- 
on and Kinney went on « week's 
‘spree,”” and soon gambled away their 
gold, but showed no disposition to take « 
party tothe new Eldorado. The United 
Mates officers at the fort discredited the 
whole thing, and dissuaded the crowd 
from following it up; but men started out, 
and cone returned. 

Presumebly, the Indians saw the Jai of 
them. The red-skin», po doubt, knew of 
the existence of gold there, and of course 
wanted for several reasons to keep the 
whites out, and they did eflectually for 
thirty years. A thousand lives and a 
mountain of treasure were spent in seek- 
ing for the Lost Cabin, butin vain; and it 
was only quite recently that other gold 
discoveries were made along the same 
stream. 

in the light of this fact, were the men 
lying? If they were, how did they be 
COIDe possessed of such a treasure as they 
unquestionably had with them 7 

The story of the lost ‘‘Lake of the Goiden 
Bar” in Alaska is one of the strongest ever 
narrated. There is an expedition even 
Bow on foot to look for it. 

in August 1544, three adventurers, 
beamed Hamilton Galt, Charies Uirich, and 
Walter Stanford, went tramping north 


fram Butte, Montana, aod at the ond of | 


©igh$ weeks found themselves near th» 
Yukon Kiver, on the eastern slope of the 
™. Elias Kange in Alaska 

There were weli-watered valleys, where 
gaimne wee abundant, and traces of gold 
were found every where on the “bare” ava 
shores of the str T. as epin- 
ing pr Smee, "whed ‘dundent vi a wal! 
lake came into view. 

in the words of Galt himself: “its rays 
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lifted it outof the water, there was dis- 
closed s nugget of almost pure gold, eati- 
mated at fifty pounds, or not much less 
than that figure in weight. 

For forty days these men worked as no 
coal-beaver in the world ever worked, and 
“cached” goid valued at about fifty thou- 
sand dollars or more, in addition to the 
two nuggets found on the first landing. 
They experienced great difficulty in ter- 
rying it across the water between the bar 
and the shore, and this occupied much of 
their time, avd prevented them from 
gathering more gold. | 

Besides, they needed food, and hunting 
claimed # goodly part of their time. They 
took turns at providing food for the camp. 
Their idea was to gather enough gold in 
ibe cache ) make them ail rich, before 
the actual cold weather set in, and then to 
Ko south and to return again with a proper 
equipment. 

Just a8 preparstions bad been made for 
this move, @ large body of Indians at 
tacked the “prospectors,” killed “Ole,” 
and burned their hut; the two others got 
separated, and had to leave most of their 
treasure behind them and pick their way 
south as best they could. 

Ulsich, it turned out afterwards, con- 
trived to reach Fort Wrangell penniless, 
Galt, who was afraid to go near the camp 
because of the Indians, kept in the neigh- 
borhood for two days, and then com 
menced bis lonely trarap back. 

There was no sun to point him right 
Tne long winter nights had commenced. 
It became colder and colder, the tuermom- 
eter sanged far below zeru. Snow came io 
masses and blinding viizzards, 

“1 wandered on aud on,” he says, ‘al 
ways with the instinct of self-preservation 
strong within me. | never thought of 
giving up. Hunger, cold, snow, ice, 
fever, dé@lirium—nothing mattered; but 
life—asweet life. I went ov this way for 
weeks. Through that terrible winter of 
1664 | wandered in that awful wilder 
pews,” 

Paralyzed, bleeding from wounds on 
the body, bead, and face, frozen, the sight 
of one eye nearly gone, attenuated to the 
inere shadow of 4 nan, be at last caine to 
@ human habitetion on March 25, Is, 
avout twenty miles from “Kouner’s 
Forry.”’ 

The latter part of this story sounds 
rather weak, but it is certain that (isit had 
ouée thousand pounds’ worth of goid in his 
belt when he came to “Jim’’ Kdwards’ 
place at Bouner’s Ferry, aud be is going 
agein tothe ‘Lost Bar’ lake to fiud the 
gold which is his and Ulrich’s, 

It is pretty yeonerally believed, s«ajmrt 
from this particular case, that Alaska is 
simply teeming with goid, and the United 
States (iovernment bes within the past 
year despatched 4 scientific expedition two 
yeuge the extent ofthe mineral wealth of 
this far off and much neglected poser 
sion. 

The story of the White Cement” mine 
14 @2 CUTIOUS O16. 

One day « gold-seekor named White 
came inte Horse Head Guich, California, 
frows Nostberu New Mexico, and took out 
of his pack « neimber of pleces of what 
looked like bard white clay glilteriog with 
apecks of méta!. Mefore night iL was 
known in the camp that White’s speci 
u 298 showed one thousand ounces to the 
lou. 

The excitement was intense. In the 
morning a party called on the owner of 
the «pecimens, aod toid Lim that he wust 
plot the men to bis find. 

He sbould have the pick of the cialis, 
and Lelp to work it, bul go he muet; and 
ou bis refusal, was warned tiat this life 
would not be worth sbucks if he “stood 
off’ the camp. 

Then be consented. The trail wentdown 





mountein crests. 





ssharprock,as be thought. But as he|in the Shawanguuk Mountains in that 


Vicinity there is a cave or mine containing 
deposits of wealib in gold and silver; and 
in spite of long, tedious, and unprofitable 
searches that have from time to time been 
nade, there ere «till scores ul peuple who 
believe fondly in ite existence, 

The legend of the bidden treasure is, in 
@ffect, that years ago—nobody knows how 
many—an old Spaniard or as indian lives 
somewhere in the Shawangunk Moun. 
tains near Port Hickson. 

This person went by the nawe of Nirety 
nine, Why Ninety-nine, the misty record 
does not pause lomay. But of thia thing 
the legend is positive: Ninety nine was 
Overpartial to whisky, and it was bis 
favoriio pastime when be was drunk to 
scatter gold pieces about the sotttiemonts, 
to pulla banodful of diamonds from one 
pocket, aud # string of pearis from an- 
other, aud from other parts of his opulent 
person clusters of rubies end glittering 
lote of other precious stones, and parade 
about among the Dutch settlers an ani- 
wale and inebriate Goleonda, 

No one could ever find where Ninety- 
nine lived, He never permitted any one 
to accompany him from the settionments 
except once, aud that was ashort time be 
fore he disappeared for ever frou Usiore 
merry *cenen, 

The exception wasa boy named Bouny 
Depew, aud it was when be was in his 
cups that Ninety-nine took bin blind 
folded tothe mountsin aud showed bin 
over bis tréasure-bouse. Hoaped in iit 
tering confusion on the Noor were bare of 
gold aud silver, and dumes of coin, 

From every side resplendent jowels 
«iared at him with myriad eyes of fire, 
while Ninety-nine thrust bis band into a 
cask, taking itouteand boiding it above 
lis bead, released what be held within it, 
A stream of flaming diamonds fell back 
into the cask. 

These were some of the things that 
Benny said he gazed upou iu Niuety-uine’s 
cave. 

But the greedy custodian of ail that fa 
bulous wealth permitted him to feast his 
eyes bute short time. Then he Liind 
folded Benny «gain and iei tim 
away. 

W hen the bandge was # secoud time re- 
moved from his eyes, benny was standing 
on the top of one of the highest peaks o! 
the Shawangunk overlooking the Marna 
kaling Valley. Ninety nine was gone. 
And he was never seen again, 

This story bes an unmistakabio suy 
gestion of the Arabian Nights, bul only # 
fow years “ayo “# COMpany was formed 
with # capital of $2,000 lo waren for the 
lost treasure. 
up. 

However,the only exhauntive work dune 
was by the treasurer of the conipany. He 
did it on the compan y's treasury 

When tin work was done, iho treosury 
was exhausted of the #12.00 and be had 
“one nomewhere, The company turned 
its allention away from bunting forthe 
lost cave, aud wentto bunting for the lort 


Half the capital was paid 


Lieasure 
See ae  ——-—— 
NownHing New. The ancients had 
records of two ying machines—one a 
dove of wood made by Archytas, pro- 
pelied by heated air; 4nd the other a brass 


fy which was said lo have made “# short 


fNigbt. 

Biedud, «a British king, tried to make 
wings like «doves, LVultall we koow of his 
aliens pt is tbat he svared above hin clty 


and féeli upon # temple, thereby killing 
bimeeil. 

Anotier san Whe lost bia iilfe for his 
ying wachine wast~a mouk cated Elmer, 
who had foretoid the invasion of Wiiliam 
the Conqueror, He was therefore taunted 
by the people for not knowing belorenaud 
that he wouid fall with hie machine and 


| break tis legs on taking Might from w 


and agrom the Kockies. Itled along rocky | 
trails, Wp and down canyons, and acrome | 


high tuwer Hie israid to have flown Iu 
ys 8 
A hundred yours sator w«# Saracen 6 
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Another Frenchman, who happened to 
be a manu of title, tried an air route across 
the river Seine. A washerwoman'’s boat 
was, fortunately for him, near at band, 
and the intrepid inveatlor was ultimately 


rescued. 
a 


Quitk A Dirrrkence.—Uere is a« story 
the lesson of which is too obvious for 
comment, porbaps, but cannot be learned 
too often. It is commended Ww all readers, 
both those who keep dogs and those who 
do not. 

Johnson snd Thompson were next-door 
neighbors, Johboson had a dog that barked 
« considerable partof every night. Finally 
Thompson said to Johnson— 

“Look here, Johnson, we have always 
been friends, and | hope you won't be of- 
fended tt | teil you that the barking of 
your dog is driving me and my family 
mad ior waat of sleep.” 

“Dear me!’ said Jobuson, ‘That's 
queer, | baven’t uoticed that Leo ever 
barked inuch to speak of.” 

Two or three evenings afterwards 
Thompson camo bome ieading # dog—the 
dog--by a@ string. 

“Now, then,’ sald be to Thompson, “we 
will soon have a chance to sleep. I didn’t 
like io sheot the peast while belonging to 
Johnson, 80 | have bought him, Nobody 
cen blame us for killing our own dog. I'll 
get some ohloroforim to morrow,” 

A month passed, and Jobnson and 
Thom psou met, 

“Well, Thompson, you baven’t chloro 
formed that dog yet’’ 

“No,” coplied Thompson, ‘The truth 
is wo have become rather fond of the fel- 
low. He isso lively and playtul.’’ 

“But doesn’t bie barking at night annoy 
you now?" 

“Tf haven't noticed it.”’ 

“Hil” said Johnson, ‘The brute keeps 
us awake balf the night. | can’t under- 
stand how you can put up with it.’’ 

So ee ae 

DANCING Bikpos,--In southeru Brazil ie a 
little bird that comes a4 pear to holding a 
regular darkey ‘“‘hoedown’’—s miostrel 
song snd dance—as tt ie possible for birds 
to do, 

It is called “the dancing bird’ by the 
natives. itis atiny blue bird with a red 
crost. Morntogs and evenings the littio 
fellows gather in« group ofa scoreor eo 
on a sinooth, andy, or gravelly spot, or at 
least a spol thal is froe frou yrassor any 
obstruction, 

Then one of the inalos Nies to wa twig 
sOMe6Wwhere Overhead aud beying singing 
in the Jolliost Jig-volce Imeaginable; and 
immediately the birds begin to step ooo 
perfect Line with the song, and twitter an 
sccomuspaniuienut, aud, more than that, 
move thelr wings in lime with the wusic 
as (hey step about. 

Akin to this dance is one where there in 
but # sinyvie dancer on the Noor ata tine. 
Tho bird js Kuown a4 the cupiools, or cock 
ol the rock, #is0 @ Brazil bird. It is most 
beautifully dressed ib orange and searlet 
plumage, 

Like the little tiage bird, it welects «a 
smooth herd floor @a# jis dancing place, 
and there must bo an abundanoce of bushes 


around, for it do6s nol Hoeun to LiKe Mp 
tatlors, 

About this kind of piatform the birds 
Kather, suinoe On the ground aad sume O11 
the bush. 

[hen ail sing, except one, who wets into 
the centro of the Noor and there leaps and 
Kytalos th w@ ities poical tasiion until 
eXhausted, bien b6 stagyers oO; but an 


Olber lostantly lakos bis place and repeats 
his perfortnance; and so they goon, if un 


leveryoue of them bas had 


disturted, til 


hits Ming. 
—_—> —  ——- 
Hiomeé Lit k.— We should notlorget that, 
though they @r6 Ours wilhout price, tie 
good things of Our homes have not been 
wou Wilioutl Cost lo those whose love we 
aro indebted for them We bave but to 


—- 





a a ee ee 


' 
struck witb « siantip rt 00 the bar, | » think of the love that sheitered our in- 
snd sedatisiiedd nddl th! dara? hoisen | On tbe uvening of the third day White | peated the atlempt and war killed, Aly wig yuided our feet in tender years 
silvers Sirectly the w into the | ssid the @iinere were very wear to their | relstive of the poet Dante made a mucees™ | or i cell denial mud maerits -. the 
daselodi ye af 2 tick men.” journey’s ena. Every ope iay down that ful Aight over @ lake, and on trying lo re | toils and watcnings, the care abd anxiety, 
There were bad In ns roaming round, ( night ox peting ko arises ilimnueire. | peat the feat fell in a equare Vorugis. the lons of rest, the broken nights, the 
vat what cared they now? Ali “rs 5 ip (hp @.Orming, Whitt was wine, and itis not known what kird of wings liese | planuing, the praying, the weeping, and 
yelled with delirium. hed fet hoe trace. One-half of the party, adventurous nen bad, though they wore | all the comt of lowe fos bua alway i Seales 
They threw down their rifles end swaw (| after iweredivie wulfering, got back to life | euifl and 1s tO vebie. | —along the daya of childtiood and youtt 
for the bar—a small isiand in the iske, {and civilization; and yet, despite their | Leonardo da Vinci, besides boing ®*! Then ofttines much of the good in our 
thisty feet. from the bank. The first story, Ove bundred men started back Over | great paicter, architect and engineer, oft | inane hen Gomes dows trou the est. the 
BUgget weighed six pounds, and was al- | their trail two days later. pole books showilag that he, too, bad the | — a r fu 
most pure gold. Three years alter, White reappaared in ured op # fying machine, which Le aban- | |» mM = 
This was Galt’s catch. Stanford whose! Salt Lake City with his cement spéciimeus Coned when be Clecovered thé Uilicul live 
Dickname was “Ole,” gethered up nug- | as before, incredibly rich, anc again dis év " 
64 aud scooped up “dust” as fest as he | appeared, and from that Ume Ww hls, has At kn ’ , a 
©ouid tranater the stuff fiom the ground © never teen heard of. Bul wen atill wear ‘ " és, &! wee 
oS pocketa, But it remained for Uiri oat their lives scozking this ‘1 ae rao . . 
© make the biggest “find He bad . Jewent’”’ mio J fom aw ms “ ————— + 
@0Ged s a littie lower down. For many years there baa bee. a legeud ‘ ® ao) BOUR tiie ve iOnyY © ' 
lo walking through the shallows Ww ) prevalent ia Port, Hicsavo “nd ib Whe | last ekporiinent be #4 V6r 4 COlLage | weak nu 


Warde the shore, he struck bis foot against | country roupd abvut jt baal somewhere | roo! and thea wid Lis wings } KrOW i 








ttumorous. 


When Debt ts dressed up in ite leet, 
With linen fine and purple ratment, 
With jewels rare and haughty atr 
Why, creditors don’t ask for pay ment, 
Hut when arrayed to garments frayed 
lhelt walke the street with aspect Lbumtiwe— 
Without « friend; the men who lend 
Must have their money quick, or grumble 





Often up in arms— Baties. 

Matchless—An empty lucifer-box. 

Wanted, by an attorney, a cierk & 
enctoes other poopie s attention 


When there is bad blood in politics is 
when the polleal pot has its buile 


When is a piece of wood like a mon- 


arch?— When it i« made tuto ruler 

Tne bicycle messenger boys don’t 
ride fast enough to get in stort proaut 

“No news is good vews,”’ but it wou't 
dsteruna dally paper on that primect) 

Why is a wise manu like a pin ?— Be- 
caus he has wot a head aud cattieem Us Cle 
point 

‘This is the admonition which appears 
in the window of a cheap restaurant. “Dine 
bere, and you will never dine auy @ here ein 

We once knew a boy who d he 
bend **u wt radny tin ter eer 
“ ’ ‘ 1 junt t 
ing 

‘Look here, old chappie, jus ulre- 
duce tie te your protty « ait 

ALL cigtit, ELL ches ee but tamek, Of wuevet 
taarry ber, deat bay Chie trimtie en 

Juittle Ethel: Mamwa, what due it 
rain foi? 

Mis. de Homely: To take the tre atch 
Hines andeverything grow pretty 

heithel: Them why dtd’ t §& patie con pregee 

A poor actor, with a book under tii 
arin, Wax entering & pawiilreher « wivcrgy, Wie tm 
he encountered a friend whe teqgutred what 
be was gotng bode 

‘daly tO spoUutDhakespere, Was Cine regriy 

“| was pot aware thal you koew 
Hin,” sat brown to wm Dttet) frteted thee oti 
ay 

“hKoow titi! hits frtend esechalupext i 
Kiuew lite when lis father wana bry! 


Mise Sharpe: | celebrate 


fourth Diithday to tortow 


Mine trlddage: Tndoed! Ad bom 6 1k eta see? S 


Marcha dt 


Mies Sharpe. Oh, but bo oe tes mabe: tesleees Cove 
the Not tite! 

Customer: You have # righ ip your 
window "* sult of clothes made wiithe yeu! 
walt Boer yorta really cher Glomt? 

Patton: Yous, at You leave your ender with: 
a depostt, and then walt Gil the garwende ase 
fitstatiod 

**A dear oid lady’? went te a deox- 
functor to buy « dom The deg tanecter eatd 

“Wiat sortol dog do you want’ te ite 
a prooluter or an [rishi tertile: of « ‘ ter an 
what’ 

bed shies sata, “TL rewlly haves & teat . pro 
Vide the mulls Che drawing remr, cmry 


"What ails the baby now?’ the tathers 


sremriedd Vielously 


**Ddcete & bree Chere, eAaApemtuiated 6 
mather, “you Kinw fe ifytthe ¢t a ' 
teeth” 

“Weill,” growled the father, “what teake> 


titties always Clicrerme Chie Citae Cer der 16 @lienm 1 


mt teste?” 


TKAINED TO THIEVE. 





gentieman whose detective propensities 
privilege bim to speak openly on tbe 
sul ject. 

“It is Just a development of the so-called 
kieptomaniac craze,’ the writer's inform- 
ant explained. “Some of the little rough 
haired terriers are educated to a high de- 

yree by their mistresses, and taught to 
secrete articles atasign in the abundant 
growth sbout their throats and breasts. 

“Karely isa word necessary to induce 
the wee creatures to do their bidding—« 
smile, a equeeze, Or a customary call with 
the lips, and the pet canine is on the alert, 


THE SATURDAY EVENI 
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| great delicacy, and their mode of gather- 
| img and cooking is novel in the extreme. 

“The intelligence of dogs is put toa | The one most generally practised 1s to dig 
| strange purpose by some ladies,” said «| s deep bole im the ground, and then form 





and fully comprehends what is demanded | 


of bim. 


“Watches, and other small articles are | 


placed op a table and the animal under 
tuition is instructed to pick up the object, 
while beld carelessly In the arma of its 
uwner. 

“When its education is deemed 


plete, it is aware that the appropriation of 


cCou- 


the article is to be immediately followed 


iy LWetsly- | 


by its secretion in the long bair of its 
Lreast, the paws clasping the stolen jew- 
eiry closely, while retaining « position 
vatural and unsuspicious, 

“it is astonishing what amount of cun- 
ning «carefully trained dug will dispiay: 
Loe little creature soon grows to understand 
what is required, and has all the misicead- 
ing movements of a human thief, 

“A lady more famous for ber beauty 
than ber prompt payment of bills, saved 
herself receutly by a mere chance. Ac- 
coumpanying ber always was a wire-haired 
terrier which nestled in hec arms while 
making purchases, 

“The vigilance of « shoep-detective re 
sulted in the revelation of the artiul crea 
ture’s mode of wode of Operations 

‘Meverely bitten on the hand waiie he 
the terrified thief, bis wounds 
caused little surprise amid the consterna- 
tion that prevailed when a valusabie dia 
mond orpament dropped from the dog's 
fur upoo the counter, 

“The laty burriedly explained that sre 
aware of ber pot’s thieving pro- 
pousities, and Jeft the shop io a flurry. 

“This ie by bo neans the most réemark- 


ahook 


Was not 


' able of similar occurrences, A Westend 


| @stabiiehbineat plumed itself on the posses 


| (rimket 
after ber departure. 


sion of apelron whospent lav.shly even 
for a woman Of fashion; but it was subse 
quently discovered that some valuable 
was olten missing iumediately 


“The proprietor ordered that the bil! for 


| Sbe protested 


the missing articles should be posted to 
her after each visit, as is done with recs g- 
kieptomaniacs, This method in- 
duced a stormy interview, and for a whiie 
the matter Was suspended. 

* Fivaliy the depredations were traced to 
the clever little poodle she carried with 
ber shoppity expeditions, but ite 
esce; ional Warlners for long 


nized 


ber Ob 
“a 
eived the shop alicendants, 

“Within the velvet coat thal loosely 
encircled it* tuiniature body it packed the 
stolen article—the resultof very careful 
training, avd by an eflicient trainer it may 
be itnagined. 


lime de 


+ Phe scene that ensued a‘ter her ex pos- 
ure Was guile worthy of the stage. 
piussed, to © her 
iady promptly fainied, and @ lady assist- 
aut, «bho hed been suspected 


Non- 


ver consternation, the 


of kuowing 


sipething ¢f the series of thefts, sought 


metefoc lon iO gIviog the disreputable dog 
ae eou0d « tbrashing as ever feil to the lot 


‘i @ coummon atreet cur, 





*Pieture the dismmay of a young lady of 


irreprosebable character, when requested 
' to restore the articles purloined from the 
at which she bad been waning 
purchases. 


te tedster 


Innocence, allowed her 
geriments lo be searched most readily, acc 
was about to depart an injured innocen , 
when some dubious saltendant seized « 

| pet dog which bad slipped from ber arim« 

focering (the investigation, and 
ee vebed trembiingly under a chair, 
doubt aware that 
wind 


Wee 
nO 
sulmelbing was in the 


Author: Dy the way, Dee piv noe, there 
foe oe prerbarl ber winks ti DL ostucrtaded Liher Ger eal 
mC bertr bier 

Die pevaroe, tlie villatn We 

Rutter, Winere | trake Glee bere tre t 
yer, Eee Sarr Were mt bo cher teerO triteraed €& ‘ 
mimth tar tee s plage Girecttion wit ewmred 
your ucting 

At the theatre— Youngster: **What 
benutitul heads of lair theme lates tie Cromt 
have! 

Ctiddeter: “If the lady w lice witeh hee 
droopy aot Py 

All sia of the ladies bring thetr liatel« te 
the back of their heads spastmaodically, and 
Oldster grins and chuckles, as though he bad | 
done « bright thing. 

Mr. Brown: What in the worid du 
you mean by wetting yourself a “rativmeal ! 
cycle costume? Do you think | weuid alicw 
you to wo out tnte the street dressed ithe | 
that? 

Mrs. Brown: Why, | beard you say comly 
yesterday that yer lat nee suy thing 
prettie: Chis suimuser thar the ¢ * } [raw ne 
us Weartny & “rational costuine 

Mr. Brown’ Oh, well, thats differents 


waen't related to me in any way 


Ap actor telis this story: Uur show 


piaved at Hot springs last semeon tu a lary 
noe; but at the end of the Oretact, wt 
i. of fun, there bad not been a sound 
sume, elthe by hand or foot * 
‘ il went tt 
+ 
4 ‘ © 
“= * - t 
I tv a n't oi [ 
amok } tlie © 
mentin the “wu ‘ a j'aues 
“Liwy' vs KUL rbeulmationu oid he 


*Two small trinkets were taken from 
the dog's mouth, and the situation seemed 
|} doubtful Eventually, it was discovered 
that the girl wasin no way responsibie 
forthe thieving inclinations of her pet, 
wiiel bad been found by « brother a few 


¥Orks préeviousiy, the avulmal baving be- 
rged lw «a sady of evidentiy shady 
racer The fact toat its ss was 

advertised sees | elrenx ihe > 

p sitios 


en 
A GRassMorren * PLAT.’ —The !p tiane 


jul Califorula Wiluk glassLoppor 


peste 4! and 


« large circle, in which old and young both 
join, trre+pective of sex. 

The performers take a bush in each 
hand, and begin to beat the berbage from 
side to side, first with the right hand, then 
with the ieft. The insects jump forward 
towards the hole, fall into it, and sre soon 
caught, secked, and saturated with salt- 
water. A trench is next dug and a fire 


built in it; after which the ashes are cleared 
ont, and the grasshoppers placed in, being 
covered with hot stones until they become 
perfectiy roasted, when they are taken and 
picked a» we pick boiled shrimps. Indian 
eblidren often catch and thread grasshop- 
pers on a string, and roast them alive. 

semi for yparticulars 


TOBACCO HABIT ‘sis. 


THE OHlGe CHEMICAL WOKKS, LIMA, OHI, 


CURED Without fail. 


S0PASS TASOLES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AnD 
SIWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

S* T4BULES are the best Vedicine known 

fteeeties. Pillow snes, Healache, Constipation, 

ly gepeia Chroaie Liver Troubles, Dizziness, Uffen- 


hin 


‘ent 


w+ Ureath and al) disorders of the stomach, Liver 
ated * «el 

Kipans ‘ atecles are pleasant > take safe, effectual, 
ated give teaseetiiate relief, seld by druggists 

“AL ESMEN WANS THI? @100 te $15) por mom hand 
e oe ™ aide me: position perma sent, 
pease taudd trable. Address, with stamp, KING 
Whe, € T <7. (obeag 


DOLLARD & CO. 


rocrss wie 
~ aS i223 
> CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadeipbia, 






Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


loventers of the CELEBRATED GU SAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND THU- 
PES, aot Manofactarers of Every Description of 
ruasecetal Hair for Ladies and Gentiomen. 
lostructions /& enable Ladies and Gentlemen tw 
ibetr own heads with : 
TOUFEES AED 6CALFS5. 





FOR WIG4, INCHES. 
The 





iwCHES. 0. 1. of 
Nel. The round of 
No.2. From forehead over 
Sel From head to neck, No. 2. 
tack as fas ac bald. No.3. From ear to ear 
No. % Cvwer forehead _ oer the top. 
. 4. ear t ear 
No.4 (wer the crown round the forehead. 
ot 
w - ; Ladies w Half W y 
trventa” F : 
Prissseen, rasa. ete, 2 
tered. and as cheap as any establishment in the Unicn 


Letters from any part of the world will recetve at- 
ten tints 
Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Halr. 
Se een mauufactared and euvic at 
Dot ‘* the past Mfty years, and its merits are 
such that. while it hae sever yet advertised, the 


Kory stem ii! % 

Als LXOLLAKII'S K ENEKATIVE CREAM to 
» ved In oon with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ts y dry ane needs an oll. 

Mrs BEtmonGseom Gorter writes to Messrs. Doilart 
& Co.. Ww seod ber a bottle of their Herbanium x- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
oan soything eqgeal t it as a dressing for the hair 


in #nugiaot 
MiKo. KUMONDSBUON GOKRTER 


(ak —~ % 
‘ Norwich, Norfel Enalena. 
Navy PAY Orrice, PHILADELPHIA 
erbani 


i have aeel “‘ieeliarnd’s H um Extract. f 
Vegas te lialr Wash.’ regularly for apwards of fv- 
years with gre@t advantage. My hair, from rapid'y 
thinning, Was early restore’, and has been kept by it 
fn 'ts womted thickness and strength. It is the bot 
wash i have ever usel. 

A. W. KUSSELL, U. &. * 
To Mes. KiCHAED POLLARD, 1223 Chestnutat., Phiia 

{| have fregauenUy. during a number of years, ux d 
She “‘levtlard’s Herventam Extract,’’ and ! 4 «. 
Know of soy which equais it asa pleasant. refreshine 
and heathfal cleanser of toe hair. 


ory wipes 
- LEONAKD MY Elts 
Ex-Member of Cougressa Sth District. 


Prepare’ ouiy sad for calc, wholesale wd retail, and 
apie! )tofembonally Ly 


DOLLARD & CO. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Nov... & 


bins 


&S"TU_6eEw'® Halt CUTTING AND SHAVIN 
4018S AND (UILDEEN'SR HalIRn CUTTING. 
sat Gt Irectece: Malic and Female Artista EK: - 
pig oi 


yey, 


\ 
\\ .\ THE 


Ly 
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PIANOS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS. also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EtG BUILDINGS AT fre WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 
ae (the raw materials used by me in con- 

. 2 zt r - 
The =r be of 
WV ondertul Orches 
tice Clavier r 


y Pia which contair the 
tral Attachment and Prac- 
e t t a the age 3 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar 
Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Bex. Autoharp. Bag Pipe. Et 
OWN LS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
MORE THAN IT COSTS 


. ” ‘ -_ - 


Zither 


ocd 


tary 


ULvO. PF. BENT, Manufacturer 
249-253 Washington Beoul., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Den’s buy a Piano ot Organ until | 
OZamiLus 


++ ORL 


a “Cavwk”’ nud got prices, 
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| 
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| 
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| 


| 
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Reading Railroad 
£ 
Anthracite Coal. Ne Smone. No Cinder 


On and after September 7, 1406. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 


Porior and Dialog Car, } daity 9.Wam 


Vlack MMamend ¥ xpress W cok )42 
For Buffalo, (Parior Car) She 
see fay, SUES Bs 


w Express, week 
Dm. Dally (Sieeper) pe 
Lock Clearfield and Bellefou 
(Sleeper , . xcept Saturday, pe. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
Reading 4.10, 7.20, 
4™, 


Leave Terminal 
crane, 5.m, 9. 0.D. 11 @a 
1, 3.6, 


6.B, 10.6 am, 4.0 


Express 


(two-hour 


m, 12. 
(@, &i0 %, (dining car), 


+10, 
3.55, 

Sts., 2. 

car), 3. 


- 


8.10 (dining 
5.3, 9. mu, win 
6.10, 8.10 (dining 
7.58, 10.08, 10." 
4.0, 6. oe 





1 

11.@a m, 12, 
ndays—4. 24, 8.22, 9. 

Bot 


FORK SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTs. 
For Phoenixville and Pottstown - 
Saturday. 


2 m, 6.15, pm. 

%, 16.0 am, 12.45, (Satur- 
yy only 2-39), 4.6.6.2" 11.Mom. Accom., 4.2, 
7 am, L 4% 5.53.7.2) p m. —Ex- 


ey 1@,9.6am, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7.0 am, 
-le pm. 
Por Letanw and Harri« — 5B, 0.6.4 
(Saturdays only te ie tet ™. Accom., 
40 a m, 1% 7.2 pm. Sanday—Express, 4.0, 


7.Dam Accom., 6.16. 
Vor *’tteville—Exrress, 6.25, 10.066 am, Saturdays 


only —_ 4.6. 6.3), 1. m. Accom., 4.2, 7.4 
am, 1. Pm. Sunday— 4.0, 9.6 a m, 
1.@2pm Accom 6.3)p m. 
ae 4.6 1.» > Express. y i. 
am, . 4 m. > 7 9.6 a m, 
1i.@pm. Addi for week 


days, 62 pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays— Ez. 
rre-s 4am 


¥or Danville and Bloumsburg, 10.6 a m. 


fOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and Sewith Street Wharves. 
W eot-days— Express, 9.14, 10.4> am, 2.0, 4.0), 4.2), 
5 @pm. Accomnue«lation, 4.0) a m, 4.3), 6.0 pm. 
Sunday: Express, *.), 9.00 i.) am. Accom- 
ae 5.02 m, 16pm. §1 W) Excursion train, 

(eam. 

Laaeve / tlantic ( ity depeot— W eek-days—- Express, 7.0' 
7.6% 5.15 9@ am, 3.9), 5.9), 7.0 pm. *ccom- 
meiatin 7.55 am, 43° pm. Sund ys-- Express, 
4.10, 5.02, 7.0 8.6 pm. Acetommedation, 7.15 a 
m, > pm. $1.4) Excursten train (from foot Mis- 
sissippi avenue only), 6.10 pm. 

Parlor Cars on ail express 
Brigantine, week-iays, 5.0 am. 1.3) p m. 
Lakeworl, week-days, 60am, 4.15 p m. 


FORK CAPE MAY. 


Week days 9.154 m. 4.15pm. © undays, 9.15 4m. 
Leave (ape May, week-days, 7-5 a m, 3. p m. 
Sumdays, 3.9 pm. 
Detalled time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Kroad and Chestuut streets, & Chestnut street, 10% 
Chestuu t street, @9 58. Third street, 962 Market sirect 


a at stations. 
Union Transfer Compacy will cali for and check 
baggage from boteis ‘and r 10m. 
1. A SWEIGARI. C. G- HANOUVCE, 
Superintemient. General Passenger Agent. 


WASHINGTON PARK 
on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre- 
nied to the Phiiadeiphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exbibted FREE OF CHAKGE 
every afte poo and evening This foun 
tain cost 475 Ga dis the most magnifi- 
vertone in the world. it plays at 24, 
7#Hand §a rim The full spectacular 
display is given at the hatter hour. 


ILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND 





6 


With Victor Herbert as Vonductor, gives 
two concerts daily, every sfiernoun ate 
andevery evening at 8p. These cou 
certs are alolntely free of chars’. 
Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch and South Six Wharves, 
direct to the Park «very 15 minutes 
from 9 a Mw ountil 10 Pp mw Boats from 


Otis Street Wharf, Kensington, dually, at 
Wa M., l2 moon, 2,4,6and sr. ™ 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Children with parents free. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO & OR $ ORGANS: 


Anyone Knowing a tune, say ‘*Way Dur! 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either *‘in the hea! 
as it ts called, or able to hum, whistle or sit» 
can play it WITEOST ABY PREWIONS EROWLEDSE & 
@ESiC. IMBERIATELY correctly and with «* 
effect, ou the plano or organ, with the assi>: 
ance of this §§I8£. 





By giving the student the power w play 
(SSLRMATELY twelwe tenes of different characte! 
chis number of pieces being sent with om 
aide-—afier a wery iittle practice wit! 
& wili be easy to pick out, any a 
beard of Knewn. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postace 
Samp, i's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 SamsemjSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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